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Professor TARAPADA MUKHERJI 





[ 1902 - 1987 ] 


Professor Tarapada Mukherji 


PROFESSOR Tarapada Mukherji, who taught at 
Presidency College continuously for several decades, 
was one of those great teachers who gave dignity and 
grace to the profession. A worthy pupil of Prafulla 
Chandra Ghose and Srikumar Banerjee, and an equally 
worthy colleague of Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta and 
Taraknath Sen, he brought to his task a spirit - of 
enquiry and a discerning enthusiasm that inspired gene- 
rations of students of English literature. What distin- 
guished him was a visual imagination: combined with 
an empathic insight that made his teaching a- living 
experience. His sensibility shrank from the abstract : 
an-old pupil still recalls how, as Professor Mukherji 
read in half-whisper a line of Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, 
the, leaves of autumn rustled, as it were, through the 
class-room, spinning to. the floor under the table in a 
spiral of yellow. To listen to his lectures on Shakespeare 
— especially on Shakespearian tragedy — was an inesti- 
mable privilege ; but while his rendering of Shakespeare 
showed one kind of excellence, his analysis of Pater’s 
aestheticism brought out another aspect of his capacious 
intelligence, a discriminating taste, philosophical pers- 
picacity and analytical rigour that wrenched back all 
that was meretricious, sentimental and sloppy in our 
responses, assumptions and generalizations. It is true 
that the explication of drama — particularly of Shakes- 
peare — drew out his supreme gift as a teacher. But at 
the heart of this teacher there was a love of poetry and a 
sensitivity that we meet but seldom in academics, and 
his delighted response even the daily ritual in the 


class-room could not diminish or bedim. He had an 
instinctive sympathy with Romantic and Victorian 
poetry, with the kind of poetry that has rich emotive 
appeal, and perhaps this explains his strident censure of 
what he considered the arid and unwholesome cerebra- 
tion in modern poetry. His younger colleagues often 
contended with vehemence ; but while no amount of 
argumeniation could shake him, his unfailing courtesy 
im debate: was disarming. 

-In the practice of living, Professor Tarapada 
Mukherji was, in many ways, a traditionalist and 
belonged, in more than one sense, to another world than 
ours ; attentive to the proprieties, professorial in bearing 
and dress, measured in speech, urbane and distant ; but 
his close friends and pupils never ceased to feel the 
radiation of a warm humanity, a gracious kindliness that 
informed even his minutest gestures. Recently a leading 
article in a well-known newspaper described the Indian 
teaching community as ‘pampered and irresponsible’ ; 
Professor Mukherji’s integrity as a human being and as a 
teacher would be a fitting rebuke to such puerile 
effrontery. He represented a model that it would be 
impossible to emulate; but his devotion (that only 
scrupulous scholarship and a high order of sensibility 
could give) would inspire and sustain those who have 
‘chosen this rather unenviable profession in this unfor- 
tunate land where so much of our energy is spent in the 
quarrel with bad taste. And it is perhaps appropriate 
that this tribute should end with the lines that he loved 
to quote himself: 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man P 


BHABATOSH CHATTERJEE 
KayaL Sen GUPTA 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH SECULAR ILLUSTRATED POEM 


DOUGLAS GRAY 


THE BRIEF lyric beginning ‘By thys fyre I warme my handys’ 
which survives in two manuscript copies (Bodleian Library, Digby 
88 and British Library Add. 22720)* has found its way into a 
couple of anthologies because it is a literary example of the 
‘Labours of the Months’, that favourite subject of medieval artists, 
who treat it with much skill and variety in painting, sculpture and 
carving.* It has two further claims upon the attention of literary 
historians in that it is an example of an ‘illustrated poem’ and a 
rare example in English of an illustrated poem that is secular, not 
religious, in subject. I use the term ‘illustrated poem’, a rather 
inadequate equivalent of the German Bildgedicht, for those poems 
which are not simply accompanied by illustrations of scenes or 
characters (like some copies of, say, The Fail of Princes or the 
Ellesmere Prologue of The Canterbury Tales), but in which word 
and image havea close interrelationship or a mutual dependence, 
almost sometimes in the manner of later emblem verses.* Such 
poems seem to have been popular in the fifteenth century, and the 
great majority that survive are devotional in nature, with the illus- 
tration serving as a focus of meditation for the reader of the words, 
and the words a meditational ‘commentary’ on the image. Secular 
examples are much rarer. Some have been lost, like the illustra- 
tions to Lydgate’s ‘Bycorne and Chychevache’—although wall- 
paintings of this memorable topic in France allow us at least to 
guess at what they might have been like. In English, the most 
obvious surviving examples are alchemical verses like the largo 
illustrated copies of the ‘Ripley Scroll’ or the strange mystical 
alchemical poem on the Magi, who come to worship the child who 
is Solomon’s Stone of Wisdom. Our ‘Labours of the Month’ poem, 
therefore, has a particular interest. 


Words in the text such as ‘this’ or ‘here’ clearly indicate a 
connection between verses and pictures, but the two manuscripts 
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treat the poem in different ways. In the Digby copy (Figure 1), 
each line is headed by a simple emblematic depiction of the relevant 
instrument or idea — fire, spade, flail, axe, etc. or bird, wheat — 
and there is no attempt at the scenes that traditionally exhibit the 
various ‘labours’ (cf. the symbolic representation of ‘I am lyght as 
byrde in bowe’). The tituli at the side with the names of the months 
draw attention not only to the calendrical but to the numerological 
pattern of the twelye-line poem. This illustrated poem is set out 
as a symbolic and emblematic whole. In the Additional MS, how- 
ever, the lines and their illustrations are spread out over the succe- 
ssive folios of an actual calendar. The placing of the signs of the 
Zodiac at the foot of the pages (see Figures 2 and 3) obviates the 
need for tituli with the names of the months. The whole is set out 
in the traditional manner of a calendar with pictures of the Labours 
of the Months, and here each line of verse itself serves as an expla- 
natory titulus to the scene and the scene as a visual ‘gloss’ on the 
line. The little poem is strung out in serial form, like an illustrated 
‘history’ (not of the heroes of Troy, but of a man’s life through 
the year), with scenes not symbols. The manuscript pages are 
now sometimes very faded, but our illustrations show that the 
scenes, though simple in conception and execution are by no means 
unpleasing. 


The Additional MS series of illustrations follows a traditional 
pattern. January is represented by a man seated before a fire, war- 
ming his hands; February by a man with a spade under his right 
arm; March by a man witha bill engaged in ‘paring’ the vine. 
(The Add, text differs from Digby here: ‘And with this byll y 
pare my vine’. Both sowing and pruning vines or trees are common 
‘labours’ for this month, but the Add. rhyme fails. This may perhaps 
suggest that this scribe (or a predecessor ?) has been influenced by 
the visual image.) The illustration for April (now very faded) shows 
a man with a staff standing by a tree, rather than the schematic 
birds of Digby ; for May it is a ‘gallant’ with hat and cloak, holding 
bunches of flowers in each hand; for June a man weeding (a 
distinctively English ‘labour’). July (reproduced as Figure 2) shows 
scything .(mowing grass or reaping grain are traditional ‘labours’ 
for this month), while August has a man with a sickle reaping the 
high corn (‘I repe my wete’ says the Add. text) — the usual August 
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‘labours’ are threshing or reaping grain; that the latter was common 
is implied by fhe lines at the beginning of Pearl;' ' ) 
f ʻ In Augoste... 7 
E Quen corne is corven wyth crokez keno. |, ; 
WE ay ! ) ; 
For -September, a man(is shown threshing,. striking a sheaf of corn 
with his fail; for October, a man sowing with hig hopper. In 
November (ace Figure 3)'we have not just the axe, But the killing of 
the Pig (the usual ‘labours’ of the month are either beating trees for 
nuts or killing the pig ; in European rural communities for centuries 
this annual slaughter of the pig was an important preparation not 
only for the festivities of Christmas but for survival through the 
long winter — every part of the animal was put to some use). 
Finally, December brings the festive season: the illustration shows 
a spread table with a crowned man holding two goblets, while 
another figure (presumably a serving-man) stands before it. 


These two very different presentations of a simple illustrated 
poem give usa fascinating. glimpse into the variety of the visual 
world of the Middle Ages. We can only regret that more such 
poems have not survived." 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Brown-Robbins, Index of Middle English Verse 579 ; text (with varianta) 
in R. H. Robbins, Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries 
(Oxford, 1952) No. 67, 


2. On the Labours of the Months, see, for example, J. C. Webster, The 
Labors of the Months in Antique and Mediaeval Art (Evanston, 1938) ; 
R. Tuve, Seasons and Months (Bryn Mawr, 1933; re-issued Cambridge, 
1974); J. F. Willard, ‘The Months in Mediaeval Calendars', Bodleian 
Quarterly Record 7 (1932), pp. 33-39. 


3. See Gray, Themes and Images in the Medieval English Religious Lyric 
(London, 1972) ; ‘A Middle English Illustrated Poem’ in P. L. Heyworth 
(ed.) Medieval Studies for J. A. W. Bennett (Oxford, 1981), pp. 185-205, 


4, Reproduced in R. S. Loomis, 4 Mirror of Chaucer’s World (Princeton, 
1965), Nos. 161-2. 
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5. . Printed in Gray, The Oxford Book of Late Medieval Verse and Prose 
(Oxford, 1985), p. 141 (a version of the MS illustration can be found in 
Ellas Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum (1652), p. 350). 


6. Another set of verses (sometimes illustrated), which associate the months 
of the year with twelve stagés of man’s life, are found. in some Books of 
Hours ; see Bithler, Studies in the Renaissance 6 (1959), pp. 233-4, and the 

. ‘version (in's York Book of Hours of 1536) printed in Surtees ‘Society 

- Vol. 132 (1920), pp. 18-20. But-although once or twice these overlap with 

the topics of the ‘Labours’ (e.g. in the York Hours, the young man 

as a ‘gallant’, or the scene in August where the steward brings fruit 

‘ and corn, and a labourer lifts the sheaves with a pitchfork), the poem iè 
‘not primarily concerned with the Labours of the Months, 
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MEDIEVAL OVIDS : MYTH AND ALLEGORY 


SUPRIYA CHAUDHURI 


IN A FAMOUS passage of his late 4th century Commentary upon 
the Dream of Scipio, Macrobius defends the use made by poets and 
philosophers of fables ‘whose name indicates their falsity’ (fabulae, 
quarum nomen indicat falsi professionem). They are necessary 
because ‘a frank, open exposition of herself is distasteful to Nature, 
who, just as she has withheld an understanding of herself from the 
uncouth senses of men by enveloping herself in variegated garments, 
has also desired to have her secrets handled by more prudent 
individuals through fabulous narratives’. He relates a story about 
the philosopher Numenius, who was reproved in a dream for his 
vulgarization of the Eleusinian mysteries : 


The Bleusinian goddesses themselves, dressed in the garments of cour- 
tesans, appeared to him standing before an open brothel, and when in his 
astonishment he asked the reason for this shocking conduct, they angrily 
replied that he had driven them from their sanctuary of modesty and had 
prostituted them to every passer-by.* 


This elegant and telling anecdote typifies the mental habits of 
late paganism : by asserting the need to conceal sacred truths, 
Macrobius is enabled to justify the allegorical reading which extracts 
them. Jt was from their reading of Macrobius and Martianus 
Capella that the twelfth century schools evolved a view of myth as 
the necessary covering, the involucrum or integumentum for philoso- 
phical truths. The terms are defined by Bernardus Silvestris, 
himself the author of a poetic treatment of Platonist cosmology, as 
of an allegorical commentary on the Aeneid: 

Integumentum est genus demonstrationis sub fabulosa narratione veritatis 
involvens intellectum, unde etiam dicitur involucrum.? 


[An integumentum is a kind of demonstration that wraps the understanding 
of truth in a fabled narrative—that is why it is also called a ‘wrapping’.] 


Bernardus distinguishes allegoria from integumentum by assigning 
the former to Scripture, which is both literally and symbolically true, 
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and the latter to fables, but the distinction is rarely so strictly made.® 

The conviction that Plato and other ancients had veiled their deepest 
meanings in myths or fabulae ‘demanded an application of the 
allegorical method to all classical myth, especially with a view to 
uncovering the relations between man’s moral life and the order of 
the universe. The principal model of this cosmic order was that 
given in the Timaeus, which in Chalcidius’ translation remained the 
Middle Ages’ only source for Plato. Bernardus’ Cosmographia is 
itself an elaborately constructed integumentum exploring the relations 
between megacosmos and microcosmos in order to affirm man’s 
dignity and perfectibility as well as the limits and dangers of his 
fallen nature. At Chartres, the emphasis placed on the study of the 
auctores was part of a new humanist recognition of the value. of 
imaginative literature as a source of knowledge about God and 


man. ~ é 


But for all their sense of the closeness of literature to philosophy; 
the twelfth century was far from identifying the allegory of the poets 
with the allegory of the theologians.* Guillaume of Coaches, 
commenting on Plato, is conscious of the affinities between his 
methods and’those of Biblical exegetists® ; "but there is still a 
decorum which forbids the extraction of ‘Christian doctrinal 
meanings from pagan works—indeed a sense of the gulf between 
fable and scripture. In contrast to Guillaume, Hugh of St. Victor 
is deeply sceptical of the capacity of secular literature to provide 


true spiritual illumination. S 
l 


The twelfth century is felicitously termed by Traube the aetas 
Oyidiana.” It is-in this period that we have the first detailed 
commentaries on the Metamorphoses, a work in which Ovid, as poet 
and mythographer, appears to offer an inexhaustible number of 
integumenta. Jean Seznec, in his important study of the survival of 
myth, glances at these and later commentaries in order to assert, an 
unbroken line of continuity which connects late classical and 
medieval types of mythological allegory, with Renaissance ones.® 
This is deeply misleading. l ' 

From summary accounts like those of Born, Pansa? ‘and Seznec, 


a .composite medieval ‘figure emerges: Ovidius ethicus, soon to 
become! Ovidius. theologus, both engendered by Ovidius moralizatus - 
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so that the medieval Ovid becomes, in our eyes, identical with the 
title of a late medieval treatment, Ovide moralisé. But to accept this 
uncritically is to slur over the real differences of active and passive. 
Moralized Ovid is not necessarily moral Ovid. Medieval attitudes 
to and treatments of the Metamorphoses are capable of great 
variation, and the efforts to absorb Ovid into the humanist curri- 
culum required different means at different times, incorporating false 
starts and false solutions. 


Arnulf of Orléans provides in the twelfth century an exposition of 
Ovid’s poem and what may be called a theory of metamorphosis.?° 
Transformation is for him the theme of Ovid's work, and when 
rightly understood it imparts to the poem its moral significance and 
philosophical weight. In saying this Arnulf stands in contrast to an 
earlier tradition of monastic study represented by such a writer ag 
Conrad of Hirsau (1070-1150), who in his Dialogus super Auctores 
warns his pupils against reading the Metamorphoses : 


Nonne auctorem eundem maximam dixerim partem ydolatriae in 
Metamorphosion, id est in transformatione substantiarum, ubi obscurata 
in se ratione, qua ad imaginem et similitudinem dei factus est, de homine 
lapis et bestia factus et avis, mutatam scribit a diis in bestias diversas 
naturam creaturae rationalis ?** ii 


[ Should I not, then, call thàt author for the most part idolatrous in the 

- Metamorphoses, that is, in the transformation of substances, where, for- 
getting that reason whereby he was made in the image and similitude 
of God, and converted from a man to the level of stone or beast or bird, 
he writes of the nature of a rational creature changed by the gods into 
various animals ? ] 


For Conrad the Metamorphoses deny man’s special status as a 
rational being formed in God’s image. Arnulf, however, takes the 
transformations as themselves indicative of the moral purpose of 
the work, and in this he is deeply influenced by the Platonism of 
Chartres, 


‘The accessus to Arnulf’s glosulae on the Metamorphoses provides 
what its editor, Fausto Ghisalberti, calls the first medieval life of 
Ovid ; it remains through the 13th and 14th centuries the most 
influential of introductions to the poet, frequently copied and 
borrowed from. Arnulf’s procedure is more or less in accordance 
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with the rules laid down by Servius in the preface to his Commentary 
on the Aeneid. He begins by treating of the poet's life, and then goes 
onto say'that his enquiry will be ‘de titulo, de materia, de utilitate, 
de intentione, cui parti philosophie supponatur liber iste, de modo 
tractandi..."* (regarding the title, the content, the utility, the 
intention, the part of philosophy to which the book should be 
assigned, the mode of treatment). The materia of the work is for 
him precisely designated by its title, Metamorphoses. 


The mutations with which the poem deals are divided by Arnulf 
into three kinds, natural, magical and spiritual, Thus the mutation 
of an egg to a chicken is natural, that of Lycaon to a wolf magical, 
and that of Agave to a frenzied worshipper of Bacchus spiritual. 
Arnulf does not distinguish between metamorphosis as such — change 
of shape — and moral or psychological change : they are all mutations.. 
But the changes are elaborately classified : 


de re animata ad rem animatam ut de Licaone homine in lupum, de 
_ inanimata in Inanimatam ut de domo Baucidis in templum, de inanimata 
. ad animatam ut de-statua Pigrhallonis in virginem. De animata ad 
inanimatam ut de dracone mutato in saxum.?* 
[from an animate thing to an animate thing as with Lycaon, a man 
changed to a wolf, from inanimate to inanimate as with the house of 
Baucis changed to a temple, from inanimate to animate as with 
Pygmalion’s statue transformed into a maiden. From animate to 
inanimate as with the dragon transformed to a stone. ] 


Thé Renaissance will offer nothing so detailed or painstaking. 


This consideration of materia leads the question of intentio. 
Significantly Arnulf sees Ovid’s treatment of mutability as 
illuminating not only material and external change, but also inward 
change, in the soul. It is thus that Ovid seeks to recall us from 
error to a contemplation of unchanging divinity : 


Intencio est de mutacione dicere, ut non intelligamus de mutacione que 
fit extrinsecus tantum in rebus corporeis bonis vel malis sed etiam do 
mutacione que fit intrinsecus ut in anima, ut reducat nos ab errore ad 
cognitionem veri creatoris.*+ 


{ Ovid’s intention is to speak about mutation, to make us understand not 
only the change which takes place externally in material things, good or 
bad, but also the change which takes place inwardly, in the soul, in 
order to lead us back from error to the knowledge of our true creator. ] 
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The soul, according to Arnulf, has two movements: a -rational 
movement like that of-the stable firmament and an irrational 
wandering like the motions of the planets. We should not be long 
in recognising here a familiar notion from the Timaeus (,36c — 37c, 
43a—44b ). Reason should govern the brute soul as the firmament 
governs the planets : the tension between the two tendencies of soul, 
celestial and earthly, is depicted by Ovid through the fable of Io, 
who is said to be transformed to a cow when she succumbs to sin, 
dnd to regain her earlier form when she frees herself of vices. 
These considerations are to recall us from a submergence in earthly 
mutable ‘things. And‘ finally Arnulf notes the alternative of a 
practical intention : simply to compile myths, or to make credible’ 
the final flattering apotheosis of Caesar. But here at least, in his 
accessus, there seems to be no doubt that of the double utilitas of 
the poem, the knowledge of fables and the knowledge of the divine, 
it is the second that predominates. 


The Metamorphoses must therefore be assigned to moral or 
ethical philosophy. For Arnulf, as Ghisalberti says, the aim of the 
poet was entirely moral].+® In assuming this, and in offering a theory 
of metamorphosis that relates it to Platonic ideas regarding the 
nature of man, Arnulf is clearly responding to the new humanism of 
the twelfth century. The cosmology with which Ovid’s poem opens 
was related in the age both to Genesis and to the Timaeus ; it was 
not difficult to appropriate the poet to the ranks of the Platonic 
philosophers. Arnulf’s allegorical reading of metamorphosis is 
not original : in its specific emphases it is close to Chalcidius and 
to Guillaume de Conches’ commentary on Boethius.*® But it is 
sufficiently distinctive to make his accessus uniquely interesting and 
influential. 


Yet although Arnulf’s accessus promises so serious a theory of 
metamorphosis, his allegories do not in fact fulfil that promise. 
What we are presented with looks curiously like sleight of hand ; 
having justified a serious philosophical approach to Ovid’s poem 
by virtue of the philosophical significance discovered for mutation, 
Arnulf proceeds to allegorize the fables largely by other means. In 
the accessus he had suggested a view of the Metamorphoses that 
would see it as a series of variations on one moral or spiritual 
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metaphor. But instead of pursuing this metaphor any further, he 
extends his allegory indifferently to the historical and physical 
modes. 


Arnulf’s enumeration of the ‘mutationes’ in the poem follows 
fairly closely that in the 4th century prose summary of the 
Metamorphoses attributed to Lactantius Placidus.*” Each fable is 
tersely listed by Arnulf as a mutation and given an allegorical 
explanation. This procedure enables Arnulf to move, as it were, 
out of the moral limits of the kind of mutation he had described 
in the accessus into the domain of all myth : ‘de mutatio à fabula’, 
as Paule Demats puts it.*® 


In the Allegoriae, Platonic explanations are rare. Very few of the 
hundred: and eighty-four allegories reflect a truly spiritual mutation. 
The Metamorphoses is obviously not easy to reduce to a single 
moral scheme, and Arnulf shows no sign of attempting this. 
Instead he opens the poem to the great variety of mythographical 
explanations and in doing so disjoints and fragments it. His 
accessus becomes no more than an introduction to a manual of 
mythography, and his chief debts are to previous mythographers ; 
to Fulgentius, to the chapter on the pagan gods in Isidore of 
Seville’s Etymologiae, and to the Vatican Mythographers. The poet 
is forgotten, and the explanations are weighed down with passives : 
‘unde dicitur’, ‘inde fingitur’ (whence it is said ; therefore it is 
imagined). Abandoning his more singular premises, Arnulf allies 
himself with an established allegorical tradition: ‘Modo quasdam 
allegorice, quasdam moraliter exponamus, et quasdam historice’?® 
(Let us explain some in an allegorical, some in a moral, and some in 
a historical way). Ultimately, we may find that in the Allegoriae the 
alternative intencio that Arnulf had proposed for Ovid, that of collect- 
ing in one volume a great variety of myths, suppresses the philosophi- 
cal one that had, in his accessus, justified the whole enquiry. 


The movement away from an interest in the process of metamor- 
phosis, and in tho significance that such transformation may have 
for the moral life of man, to a concern with myth as fable and the 
variety of allegorical relations that can be discovered for it marks 
the whole tradition of medieval Ovidian study after Arnulf, 
Renaissance Neoplatonism is again to relate metamorphosis to the 
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condition of man : but this emphasis, though it derives from the same 
philosophical sources as Arnulf’s accessus, does not follow from 
it. Indeed it stands in contrast to the kinds of Ovidian commentary 
that are to be found in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


But this is to speak of formal schoo! commentary only. Medieval 
poetry sometimes shows clear signs of being influenced by such 
commentary, but it does not necessarily reflect its attitudes. Indeed 
in many great medieval poems there is a complex and fascinating 
interplay between the poet’s own imaginative response to myth and 
past poetry, and contemporary allegorical readings. ‘The ambiguity 
of individual responses to Ovidian myth is compounded by the 
influence of Ovid as love-poet, the witty, urbane and cynical poet of 
the Amores and the Ars Amatoria. This aspect of Ovid’s reputation 
is not my concern here ; it is ably studied by Franco Munari in his 
Ovid im Mittelalter (Zurich, 1960). Nor is tt possible for me to 
examine the range and variety of poetic use of Ovid in the Middle 
Ages. One 12th century text that demands attention, however, is 
the remarkable’ poem beginning ‘Profuit ignaris’ existing in a 
manuscript from Tegernsee, Cim 19488, most recently edited and 
discussed by Peter Dronke.*° 


The anonymous cleric who composed this poem for a group of 
cloistered women uses the transformations of the gods for love as 
the occasion for a wider meditation on the force of love in the 
universe, uniting celestial and earthly natures and transforming the 
one into the other. The scandalous tales of the Metamorphoses yield 
a profitable meaning ; the gods are the clercs, the goddesses the nuns ; 
all equally subject to: Amor, for ‘Qui mundum vicit, superos delin- 
quere fecit’ (He who has conquered the world caused the gods to 
stray). Physical and spiritual analogies are held in sophisticated 
balance : the descent of the gods shows the divinity of love, but it may 
also show the corruption of the divine through lust ; human beings 
suffer in love, but their metamorphoses perpetuate their loves— 

Phillis mutata sensit crudelia fata : 


Sevus Amor fingit quod Phillis amigdala gignit — 

Phillis it in florem per Demophoontis amorem ! (99-101) 

[ Phyllis, transformed, was aware of cruel fates : it was fierce Amor who 
made Phyllis bring forth almonds: Phyllis bursts into flower for love of 
Demophoon. | 
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But there is another, deeper meaning to all this: when Ovid 
‘contemplates these things under the metaphor of transformations’, 
he begins with an account of the cosmos. He describes the form of 
the world at its birth, the strife of the four elements, and the 
creation of cosmic order, In his interpretation of Ovidian cosmology 
the 12th century poet shows himself responding to precisely those 
Neoplatonic sources — Macrobius, Chalcidius, Boethius’ O qui 
perpetua~which form the phillosophical basis of Arnulf’s accessus. 
For this, poet as for Arnulf, Ovid’s philosophy of mutation cannot 
be understood except in terms of the cosmology of the Timaeus : 


Miror cur vates tot feda, tot improbitates 
Dicturus demum, voluit primordia rerum, 
Celi vel terre, subtiliter ante referre. 
Iuxta Platonem Nature condicionem, 
Post res mutatas, rerum species variatas, 

i Et mutatorum scelus, impia stupra deorum 
Explicat—et quare? Vult nobis significare 
Quantum Natura, quondam sine crimina pura 
Nunc degravata, corrupta sit et viciata. (137-45) 


[I wonder why the poet about to tell of so many monstrous and shameful 
things wished first to relate the beginnings of heaven and earth. Like 
Plato he gives a cosmology, and then explains the things that were 
changed, the varied species, the flaw in what is mutable, the unholy 
lewdness of the gods. Why does he do this? He wants to show us how 
much Natura, once guiltlessly pure. has been dragged down, seduced and 
defiled. ] 


If mutation, then, is itself the Fall, the descent of the divine can 
only be seen as a corruption of the origioal perfection of Nature. 
Yet the analogies do not end here; the loves of the gods may also 
signify the mingling of the elements, the operations of sun and stars, 
the change of seasons, and the processes of natural generation. 


The poet, ironical and detached, commits himself to none of these 
analogies ; the poem is also half-way to being a seduction-picce. 
What is most paradoxical about the work is the co-existence in it of 
seriousness with self-mocking inconsistency. The poet's ‘constant 
making and breaking of analogies between the divine, the human, ` 
and the clemental’** lead to deliberate breaks in the argument. The 
result is an extremely subtle interworking of Neoplatonism with the 


values of courtly love. i > 
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In formal commentary, however, the movement away from 
philosophy to mythography that we noted in Arnulf’s Allegoriae 
continues through the 13th and [4th centuries. The most influential 
of Arnulf’s followers in the tradition of allegorized Ovid was John 
of Garland, whose verse Integumenta Ovidii, composed around 1234, 
was frequently interlaced with Arnulf’s Allegoriae in the marginal 
glosses of medieval texts of the Metamorphoses.** John, a gram- 
marian rather than a philosopher, has no interest in relating the 
theory of mutation he receives from Arnulf to the explanations he 
offers for the fables of Ovid. As Paule Demats neatly points out, 
John’s mnemonic verses exhibit clearly the cleavage between ‘le 
domaine philosophique de mutatio et le domaine allégorique de 
Sabula’.** 


In his opening verses John defines four kinds of mutation, 
produced by ‘ars et natura, typus et magus’: the transformations of 
art ( here the supreme artist, or God ), those of nature, and those 
which are figurative or magical. Creation is itself the material 
expression of the ideal world, and the first metamorphosis is that of 
the elements out of chaos. This philosophy is not carried further. 
For John metamorphosis is mainly a figure of speech, the sort of 
transformation he refers to as ‘tipice mutatio’ and illustrates by such 
examples as ‘vir leo factus’ (a man made into a lion), or by his 
explanation of the myth of Lycaon : 


lupus est ferocitate Lycaon 
nam lupus esse potest proprietate lupi (85-6) 
` [Lycaon is a wolf because of his ferocity, since one may be a-wolf through 
possessing the quality of a wolf.) . 


John’s allegories, mostly derived from Arnulf, state the allegori- 

` cal equivalent of the myth or its characters with mechanical brevity : 
‘Virtutes Superi, viciorum turba Gigantes/Mens humilis Phlegra, 

mons tibi fastus erit’ (83-4 : The gods are the virtues, the Giants are 

the tumult of vices/The humble mind is the plain of Phlegra, and the 

mountain, then, will be arrogance). He deals summarily with Ovid’s 

‘tenth book, explaining that the metamorphoses here are not allegori- 
cal but express only an identity of name,. property or state : thus 

Hyacinth is a flower, Cyparissus a tree. He refuses to consider the 

Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis contained in Ovid’s 
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fifteenth book,** referring his readers to more Jeatied authorities, 
and having thus skirted the dangers of heresy, closes on a Christian 
note: the star to which Caesar is transformed is in fact the star seen 
by the Magi. 


So commonly was John’s poem quoted and interlaced with 
Araulf’s prose allegories that the two together may be said to have 
inspired the medley of prose and verse that is the Allegorie librorum 
Ovidit Metamorphoseos ( c. 1322-23 )** of Dante’s friend, Giovanni 
del Virgilio. Giovanni has some things to say about metamorphosis 
in his accessus, but not a great deal. He cites Boethius to prove 
that men may be transformed into gods, and an incident from the 
life of St. Anthony to illustrate magical metamorphosis, but his 
interest in these instances seems not to extend beyond the purposes 
of classification. In a somewhat perfunctory way he assigns the 


poem to ethics because all poets seek after morals, ‘omne poet? 


tendunt ad mores’.*°, are 

The tone of Giovanni’s allegories is both pious and pedantic. 
Despite his debts to the reductionist interpretations of.his predece- 
ssors, he tends to favour moral allegories more than they do; in 
most Cases these consist in identifying moral equivalents. for each 
character. Phoebus is a chaste and modest person, Daphne is 
chastity itself, which takes root ( becomes a tree) in the heart of 
those who seek it (1.9). Morever, academic dispute figures largely 
in his view of Ovid’s world: Hercules sustains a thesis, not the 
earth, for Atlas, and Marsyas is a sophist and exposed plagiarist 
(LV. 25, VI. 30). In many cases the explanations have a tired and 
mechanical air about them, simply contrasting the good with the 
evil, and mutatio is used, as a blanket term for any incident in the 
poem. 


Giovanni does engage briefly with the problem of Pythagorean 
metempsychosis, ‘quod erroneum est et hereticum nisi referatur ad 
mores’ (XV. 3 : which is erroneous and heretical unless referred to 
morals) but he rapidly proceeds to contrast earthly mutability with 
the stability and permanence of the true God. In the last transfor- 
mation, the stellification of Caesar, he sees an inversion of the truth 
of Christ’s iacarnation, whereby we are urged towards a participation 
in divinity. 


ap 


T 
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Giovanni regards Ovid’s poem, then, through the eyes of 
Christian faith, but he is not a Christianiser of the fables. The 13th 
century had already witnessed an attempt to Christianise the poet of 
the Metamorphoses: but an attempt of a curious and in many 
ways abortive kind. , This is the pseudo-Ovidian De Vetula,** dating 
from about 1260, a grotesque and fascinating tale in which Ovid 
relates the events leading to his conversion to Christianity. The 
edifying intention of the De Vetula is quite distinct from that of 
the allegorizers: the Christian Ovid that the poem proposes is one 
who, though ultimately saved for the faith, has necessarily to 
renounce the immoral works of his pagan past, the Metamorphoses 
as well as the love- poetry. 


The De. Vetula, read with interest well into the 15th century, is 
just one instance of the curiosities of a poet’s reputation : a warning. 
against generalizing about a medieval ‘attitude’ to Ovid, impossible 
to Categorize in any case if we remember the irony in the treatment 
of the Narcissus and Pygmalion stories in the Roman de la Rose, 
and Dante’s fierce ‘overgoing’ of Ovidian metamorphosis in the 
Inferno, xxv. At the close of the Roman (20279-20682), Jean de' Meun 
explicitly warns his readers against confusing fables, mirrors of the 
mutable world, with the eternal truths of Scripture. Dante’s attitude 
is more complex. His very considerable use of Ovidian mythology 
in the Commedia presents problems of interpretation in respect of 
both structural design and allegorical significance. It seems clear 
that Dante worked from a text of the Metamorphoses which, as 
commonly in the 13th century, carried an interlinear gloss and 
marginal allegories. The case for his verbal dependence on such 
allegories is rather unconvincingly argued by Charles Robson,?® 
but a degree of influence is undeniable.. What is most vivid and 
remarkable in Dante is his striking use of visual detail ; each mytho- 
logical character is caught in the Commedia in an eternal and 
emblematic attitude. Ignoring the timid reductionism that reduces 
metamorphosis to mere metaphor, Dante seizes on the physical 
details of transformation. But the lapidary directness ‘of his 
descriptions owes to the allegorical tradition its sharp emphasis 
upon the moral and psychological attributes of each figure ; and 
when Dante challenges Ovid, it is in an unequivocally | moral 
context, 
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If there is some basis for comparison, then, between Dante’s 
attitude and that of his friend Giovanni del Virgilio,?® a gulf 
separates them from the work of a contemporary, the French verse 
Ovide moralisé (early 14th century).*° In this greatest and most 
comprehensive ‘of medieval allegorizations, we are immediately 
conscious of an immense difference of scope, motive and intention, 
Where Arnulf or Giovanni tersely assign one meaning to each fable, 
the Ovide moralisé provides a much expanded translation, followed 
by a three-fold or four-fold explication, in the manner of Scriptural 
exegesis. The allegorization considerably outweighs the text. The 
writer takes his allegories from a wide variety of mythographical 
sources ; but most attention has focused on the Christian significa- 
tions he discovers for the fables, and for the subtlety and variety of 
these he is alone responsible. 


The author of the Ovide moralisé, an anonymous Friar Minor, is 
the first to apply the exegetical method in a fully developed form to 
classical myth. He proceeds to uncover literal (historical-euhemerist), 
moral, allegorical and anagogical (Christian) meanings. I use these 
terms as they are defined in Dante’s Convivio.** To one fundamental 
inconsistency, however, he pays no attention. While Scripture is to 
be taken as true in all its four senses, the literal truth of fable, it 
there is one, must undermine all its other meanings. Thus to say 
that Phaeton was a young astronomer makes it difficult to argue that 
he is also to be taken as Lucifer. 


To the author of the Ovide moralisé, however, these inconsistencies 
are irrelevant. His interest is in mythography of a new kind, and 
the several meanings established for the fables increase the work’s 
encyclopaedic scope. For him the Metamorphoses are a collection 
of fables : ‘me plaist que je commans/Traire de Jatin en romans/ 
Les fables de ancien temps/...Selonc ce qu’Ovides les baille’ 
(I. 15-19; it pleased me to begin to translate from Latin into 
Romance, i.e. French, the fables of ancient times as Ovid has given 
them). His task is to recover from these apparent fictions ¢ ‘cestes 
fables/Qui toutes samblent mencoignables’ ) the truths which they 
conceal (‘La veritez.../Qui souz les fables gist couverte’ I, 41-46). 
The question of Ovid’s own intentions is not raised. For this 
poet, metamorphosis as a principle bebind the poem is of no 
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consequence, because the poem itself is permitted no unifying virtue 
save that of comprchensivencss. 


Since the poet of the Ovide moralisé, then, is not specially 
interested in the theme of mutatio, he is able to avoid the absurdities 
that result from earlier attempts to classify all the fables under this 
head. It is only rarely that he will refer to a particular story as a 
mutacion at all. The progress from mutatio to fabula is virtually 
complete. And just as the contradictions between different signi- 
fications are ignored ( Pentheus, who condemned the Bacchanals, 
is a saintly man persecuted by idolators, iii. 2586-2596, but later, 
Bacchus is the true Lord, whose enemies are the Jews, the Pharisees 
and the heathen, 2741-2823 ), the relation between myth and 
significance too becomes exceedingly tenuous. This is especially the 
case with the Christian allegories 


There is little effort to establish immediate metaphorical relations 
between fable and allegory. The interpretation may work (a8 in 
Scriptural exegesis ) through two removes of metaphor or verbal 
association. Explaining the myth of Actacon, the poet says that 
God 


Fist son chier fil dou ciel descendre 
Au monde, et char humaine prendre, 
Et tapir souz forme de serf. 
Acteon fu muez en cerf, - 
Et detrenchiez et devorez 
Sifu par ses chiens accorez, 
Pais qu'il ot Dyane velie - 
Baignant en la fontaine, nue. 
' Dyane, c'est la Deité 
Qui regnoit en la Trinité i 
Nue, sans humaine nature, 
Qu’ Acteon vit sans couverture, 
C'est li filz Dieu, 
` Cii. 627-639) 


God caused his beloved son to descend from heaven to earth and 
to take the lowly human form of & ‘serf’ ; Actaeon was transformed 
to a ‘‘cerf’, or stag’, and torn to pieces by his hounds after he had 
seen Diana bathing naked at a spring. Therefore Actaeon is Christ, 
and Diana is the Divinity reigning without human form in the 
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Trinity, directly perceived by the Son of God. In this case, we 
may feel that the structures of both myth and allegory are so 
powerful that their juxtaposition is deeply fascinating ; but it is 
unhistorical and indeed impossible to extract such parallels 
consistently from the Ovide moralisé. The author prefers to forget 
the imaginative quality of the myth, even its actual events, once the 
relation is established : his sens is then granted an independent life. 
The most scandalous tales yield a doctrinal meaning : Myrrha is 
the ‘Virgin, Adonis Christ. 


' La mirre amere signifie 
Nostre mere, sainte Marle, 
La sainte, la vierge pucele 
Qui de Dieu fu la fille et ancele. 
- (X. 3750-53) 
[ The bitter myrrh signifies our mother, boly Mary, the saintly, virgin 
maiden who was the daughter and handmaid of God. J 


_ The poet of the Ovide moralisé deliberately does not hypothesize 
a Christian Ovid, though there is evidence that he was acquainted 
with the De Vetula. Indeed he can Christianize the fables only by 
removing the responsibility for their meanings from the poet to the 
allegorizer. The sheer bulk of his additions to the work makes it 
quite clear that he regards it as a compendium, to be improved by 
accretion. Two principles are at work in this process—that of the 
romance and that of the historical cycle. -Indeed in its historical and 
genealogical emphases the work may be seen as looking forward to 
the mythography of Boccaccio. 


It is impossible to determine how much currency the Ovide 
moralisé had in succeeding centuries, though some twenty manus- 
cripts of it survive,** and one of two abridged prose versions was 
produced as late as 1466-7.°* It influenced the second version 
(c. 1342) of the Latin moralization of the Metamorphoses, the 
Ovidius moralizatus of Pierre Bersuire, Prior of St. Eloi de Paris, 
but not the first version, produced around 1340. In this first 
version, the Ovidius moralizatus, which‘comprises the fifteenth book of 
Bersuire’s huge Reductorium morale, enjoyed a vast and independent 
circulation. It was printed by Badius Ascensius at Paris in 1509 under 
the name of Thomas Walleys, a- Dominican friar, and translated 
into French to form the main part of the Bible des poètes, a 
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beautifully illustrated Metamorphoses published at Bruges by Colard 
Mansion in 1484 and at Paris by Anthoine Verard in 1493.54 
Bersuire’s moralization has an important mythographical introduc- 
tion, entitled De formis figurisque deorum : and for the iconography 
of this he consulted Petrarch, who had described the gods in his as 
yet unpublished Africa ( iii. 128-264 ).** 


. - This humanist influence, though important in showing Bersuire’s 

concern for accurate and pictorial images of the pagan gods, turns 
out to be ultimately deceptive. Petrarch’s elegant descriptions are 
free of moralizing attributes : Bersuire ‘resets them in a framework 
of moralitates’®®, Bersuire’s dominantly mythographical interests 
are revealed by this introduction, which, in its first version, was 
widely influential. 


Bersuire makes a specific parallel between his allegorical methods 
and those of Biblical exegetists in his Prologus. Citing the use of 
parables and figures in the Bible, he points out that the method of 
poets is similar. Most fables have a sound historical or natural 
meaning, says Bersuire, quoting Rhabanus Maurus, but his special 
endeavour will be to extract the moral or spiritual sense, so that men 
may be strengthened in their morality as in their faith by these 
fictions. The pagans are to be confounded by their own fables 
‘Quidius dicit. Fas est & ab hoste doceri.’ (f. Iè; Ovid says, it 
is right to learn from the enemy). Bersuire thus frees himself of the 
historical rationalizations of earlier commentators, but the poem 
remains for him a compendium of myths : 


non intendo nisi rarissime litteralem sensum fabularum tangere: sed 
solum circa moralem sensum et allegoricam expositidnem laborare 
sequendo scilicet tibram Ouidii qui dicitur metamorphoseos: vbi recte 
videntur quasi per modum tabulae omnes fabulae congregatae. 
; (f. 1t) 
[Ido not intend, except very seldom, to touch upon the literal sense of 
the fables, but only to work on the moral sense and allegorical exposition, 
following, of course, the book of Ovid called Metamorphoses; where 
truly all the fables can be seen gathered as in a register. ] 


Where Arnulf, John and Giovanni are reductionist interpreters, 
attempting to explain away the peculiarities of myth, the Ovide 
moralisé and Bersuire have moved towards a stance which we might 
call fully allegorical. The sense is distinct from the story and runs 
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as it were parallel to it; the organic narrative is broken into its 
constituent parts, each of which has its virtually independent 
allegorical equivalent. 


Bersuire does not always provide a fully elaborated four-level 
interpretation of every fable.. But even where he does, as with the 
myth of Saturn devouring his children, which he expounds 
‘litteraliter : maturaliter: historialiter: et spiritualiter’ (f. 11°), 
he makes an absolute distinction between the allegorical or 
spiritual meaning, and all the others, which he regards as inferior : 
‘Dismissis istis expositionibus dicimus allegorice’ (f. I1? : Dismissing 
these explanations we say allegorically). In place of the Ovide 
moralisé’s amplitude of alternatives (‘Autre-sentence i puet voir’ ; 
‘donons a ceste fable / Autre sentence profitable’) we have a distinc- 
tive recognition that in the case of pagan myth as against scripture, 
the four kinds of exegesis do not form an interdependent series, a 
ladder. - 


But in one respect Bersuire’s allegories are like those of the 
Ovide moralisé, Explaining the myth of Atlas, he first interprets 
him as the avaricious theologian whose heart is hardened by the 
Devil (the Gorgon) ; then he equates Atlas with Christ, who sustains 
heaven and is the cornerstone of the Church.*" This latter equation 
works, like the Actaeon-Christ parallel, at two removes ; Atlas is 
fabled to have been turned to stone, God made Christ, metaphori- 
cally, the cornerstone of the'Church. The transformation is itself 
irrelevant : other details of the myth must be ignored. 


Thus Bersuire sees no single guiding principle in Ovid's poem. 
It is a collection of fables, which exist almost independent of time 
as they are independent of author. Bersuire does not attempt to 
attribute his meanings to Ovid ; in this he differs from the author 
of the French translation preserved in the Mansion-Verard version, 
who, perhaps by some rhetorical convention, shifts the credit to the 
pagan poet: ‘II semble par ceste fable que Ovide entende la 
creacion de adam’ (It seems that by this fable Ovid intends the 
creation of Adam),®° 


Bersuire is the last of the great medieval commentators. If he 
differs from the earlier ones like Arnulf and Giovanni, he is linked 
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with the English classicizing friars of the same period, rather than 
with the humanists and his friend Petrarch. It is true that his 
moralization of the Metamorphoses had some popularity up to the 
early 16th century, and the mythographica! introduction, De formis 
figurisque deorum, enjoyed, shorn of its moralizations, an even longer 
period of influence.*® But considered in itself Bersuire’s moralized 
Ovid exists midway between formal school commentary on the 
Metamorphoses and the preaching tradition*® ; it exhibits in its 
entirety virtually none of the concerns which animate the antiqua- 
rianism or classicizing of Petrarch. 


The movement away from mutatio to fabula can also -be-seen as a 
movement froma moral Ovid to a moralized Ovid. For Arnulf, 
Ovid was to some extent a poet advancing a view of human nature 
through symbolic metamorphoses. But for the poet of the Ovide 
moralisé, neither the mutations nor the philosophy are of impor- 
tance: they would stand in the way of the kinds of reading he 
offers. The significance of the transformation changes automati- 
cally for him with each variation of the ‘gens’. Indeed both the 
reductionist interpretations which predominate in the works of the 
earlier allegorizers, and the elaborate doctrinal allegories which we 
find in the French poem and Bersuire, concern themselves not with 
metamorphosis as a process but with the allegorization of its 
products. The specific quality of the myth, whether philosophically 
understood or imaginatively considered, becomes increasingly irrele- 
vant. Most important, the Ovide moralisé and Bersuire offer a 
comprehensive re-telling of the Metamorphoses, . narrative and 
allegory blended in an interpretative point of view that no reader 
can escape, 
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THE ABSENCE OF THE BELOVED - 
A MEDIEVAL THEME 





KITTY DATTA 


IT WAS the Hebrew Song of Songs which gave the theme of the 
absence of the beloved to medieval religious thought and poetry. 
Until Herder and Goethe came to think of this book of the Old 
Testament as an anthology of separate short love-poems, it was 
usually, by either Jewish or Christian interpreters, read as a drama 
of wooing and love-making, with a rhythm of meetings, absences 
and further revelations. The girl looking for her pastoral lover asks 
where he keeps his flocks at noon (Song of Songs, A.V.1:7). He 
looks at her through the window (2 : 9), and summons her forth into 
the open countryside, now that the Spring has come. She expects 
him to come at night, but when he remains away she searches for 
him through the city-streets, asking others if they have seen him ; 
and finding him. she draws him home to her bed (3: 1-4). Even 
more mysteriously, he comes to her door, his hair wet with the dew 
of night, but when she delays in opening, he is gone, and on seeking 
him she is wounded and unveiled by the city watchmen. 


I sleep, but my heart waketh: it is the voice of my beloved that 
knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled : 
for my head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of the night, 

I have put off my coat; how shall I put it on? I have washed my 
feet ; how shall I defile them ? i 

My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, and my bowels 
were moved for him. 

I rose up to opon to my beloved ; and my hands dropped with myrrh, 
and my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, on the handles of the Jock. 

I opened to my beloved ; but my beloved had withdrawn himself, and 
was gone: my soul failed when he spake: I sought him, but I could not 
find him: I called him, but he gave me no answer. - 

The watchmen that went about the city found me, they smote me, 
they wounded me; the keepers of the walls took away my veil from mo. 

I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem. if ye find my beloved, that ye 
tell him, that I am sick of love. (A.V. 5: 2-8). 
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The prose commentary on the Song of Songs was itself an impor- 
tant medieval literary subgenre, through its allegorical method 
developing a kind of imaginative power and psychological penetra- 
tion which is well worth modern consideration.! The interpretation 
of the Song in terms of the love between God and the soul or the 
holy community was already established by the 4th century A.D.: 
the great Greek commentary of Gregory of Nyssa conveys a marvel- 
lous sense of the expansive possibilities of spiritual progress, while 
the interpretations of St. Ambrose, in his Latin works De Virginitate 
and De Isaac et Anima, are also linked with the practice of the 
ascetic life of contemplation.” Origen, in his 2nd.-century Greek 
commentary, had already interpreted the theme of absence in terms 
of his personal experience, 


The Bride then beholds the Bridegroom ; and He, as soon as she has 
seen Him, goes away. He does this frequently throughout the song, and 
that is something nobody can understand who has not suffered it himself. 
God is my witness that 1 have often perceived the Bridegroom drawing 
near me and being most intensely present with me; then suddenly He bas 
withdrawn and J could not find him, though I sought to do so. I long, 
therefore, for Him to come again. and sometimes He does so. Then, when 
He has appeared and I lay hold of Him. He slips away once more; and 
when He has so slipped away, my search for Him begins anew. So does 
He act with me repeatedly, until in truth I hold Him and go up, ‘leaning 
on my Nephew’s arm’.? 


Already in Origen certain emphases familiar in the succeeding cen- 
turies are established: for example, the more obscure parts of the 
Old Testament, including the Song, are considered not to be for 
ordinary laymen, but for those who have entered upon the way of 
renunciation. More important, to the agape (selfless love, ‘charity’) 
of the New Testament Origen brought all the passionate feeling of 
eros (passionate love), its association with desire and its satisfaction. 
Spiritual life has its own kind of love-longing, since in the nature of 
things fruition in this life is always incomplete. As the city is related 
to worldly occupations, so the call into the countryside is related 
to pursuit of the secret inner life in all its depths. Ambrose, followed 
later by St. Bernard (1090-1173) gave the city a double meaning : 
if at the lower Jevel it means ‘worldly concerns’, at the higher it 
means the heavenly Jerusalem, whose watchmen are angels, ready to 
strip the soul of its encumbrances in preparation for final union. 
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Such meanings were the medieval heritage, and the idea of the 
momentary meetings of God and the soul in contemplation, followed 
by absences, is found, for example, in the early 8th-century commen- 
tary of the English Bede ( c. 673-735)5. Inthe 12th century, Hugh 
of St.-Victor (d. 1142) returned repeatedly to the theme of divine 
hide-and-seek as the means of arousing immortal longings in man’s 
heart. 


When no one seeks.Him, He sets out in search, when He is not called, 
He comes, But when He is sought, he slips away; when He is called, 
He flees. If He does not love her, why then does Hecome? Orif He 
loves her, why then does He flee ? He does indeed love her, and therefore 
He flees. What do I mean by saying that it is ‘not here’ that He loves 
her? LI mean that it is not in this world, in this age, on thisearth or in 
this country, inthis exile. But He calls us to his own country, to His 
own land ; for such a love as this is ill-suited to this land of ours, the 
squalor of the place would be an insult to love. A fair love demands a 
pleasant place ° 


This is from his meditation on Noah’s Ark (De Arca Noe), but his 
De Arrha Animae (The Soul’s Betrothal-Gift), with its mythos of 
courtship and final marriage in heaven, also links absence of the 
spouse with the arousal of love and the provocation to virtue." 


Such interpretations have both a theological and a psychological 
aspect. The sudden disappearances of the divine lover are reminders 
of God’s transcendence, the radical mystery of His nature. 


I sought Him in my bed at night (Song. 3: 1) to learn of His substance, 
His beginning and His end, and in what His essence consists. But J found 
Him not. {called Him by name — as though it were possible to find Him 
in a name when He cannot be named. No name would have a meaning 
which would reach Him whom we seek. I called Him but He answered 
not. For then I recognized that of the magnificence of the glory of His 
holiness there is no end (Psalm 145: 3).° 


The brevity of Jesus’ appearance on earth, the strange linkage of 
the presence of God with his suffering and death, his farewell to his 
disciples and his pointing them both ‘inward’ and ‘above’ if they 
wish to regain an awareness of his presence — this is all read as an 
incarnational enactment of a mystical progress, through visitation 
and temporary vision to a more internal realisation and final union. 
The psychological effect of a sense of presence followed by absence 
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is an unsettlement of self-complacency and gradual detachment from 
habitual material ties and possessiveness, to complete openness to 
‘the ase and to new commitments. Hugh of St.-Victor expresses 
this state of mind in memorable words. 


What is that sweetness which sometimes touches me when I recall Him in 
my heart, and so strongly and delightfully affects me that I begin to be, in 
a manner, estranged from my own self and withdrawn I know not 
whither? For suddenly I am made new and wholly changed ; and it 
begins to be well with me beyond all I can suffice to tell. My conscience 
rejoices ; all the misery of past sorrow is forgotten ; the mind exults, the 
understanding becomes clear, the heart is enlightened, desire feels delight : 
and thereupon I see that I am somewhere else, ] know not where ; and, as 
it were, I hold something within mein an embrace of love, and I know 
not what itis... °. 


Though such writing conveys a sense of past experience of ecstasy 
remembered, this is usually accompanied by warnings against seeking 
visions and emotional experiences for their own sake. The English 
Cloud of Unknowing is a fine example of 14th-century vernacular 
writing in this vein, placing visual or even meditative aids to con- 
templation at a level beyond which lies a further reach of awareness 
which refuses images and definitions for the sake of simplicity, the 
quiet dwelling of faith in the acceptance of mystery, symbolised, as it 
had been in Gregory of Nyssa, by the Cloud. 


Arriving at this point, the bride is then instructed that, far from attaining 
perfection, she has not even begun to approach it. Now, she says, that 
I have been deemed worthy of the nuptial rites, I rest as it were upon 
the bed of all that I have previously understood. But Iam suddenly 
introduced into the realm of the invisible, surrounded by the divine 
darkness, seeking for Him who is hidden in the dark cloud +° 


It is not surprising that English medieval writers of devotional 
poetry responded to this great body of contemplative prose in their 
own way. There is odd evidence of the wide, and even secular- 
minded reading of such Latin prose by the 11th. century, in Latin 
love-poems echoing the phraseology of the Song of Songs, especially 
the two ‘Cambridge songs’ (in a manuscript kept at Cambridge 
University), the spring lyric ‘Levis exsurgit zephirus’, and, more 
especially, Iam dulcis amica, verito’.** Roughly contemporary with 
these poems, or may be a little later, isa Latin poem sometimes 
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attributed to Peter Damian, ‘Quis est hic qui pulsat ad ostium ?’ 
(The following translation attempts a rendering of the poem’s verse- 
form). 


Who is this beating at the door, 
Breaking the night’s slumber ? 
He calls me, ‘O maiden so beautiful, 
Sister, wife, jewel most splendid, 
Quickly rise up and open, beloved. 


‘I am son of the king most high, 
The first and yet the latest, 
Who from heaven came into this darkness, 
Came to liberate the souls of captives, 
Suffered many injuries with death the last of them.’ 


Hastily I left my bed, 
Ran to the latch, 
` So for my love the whole house might lie open, 
So my soul might gaze to the full 
On him whom it most desired to see. yet os 


Then it was that I found him gone, 

Empty the threshold. 
What should I do then in my wretchedness ? 
Weeping I was when I followed that youth, 
The one whose hands had fashioned man. 


The city-watch discovered me, 
They rifled me, 
Stripped off my robe and gave me another. 
They sang to me a new song 
Which would carry me into the king’s palace." va 


oe CE $ 
If the secular love-põets were drawn to the Song of Songs Spring 
sequence, and to the idea of ‘love-languishing’, the.more impressive 
religious poets tended to be drawn rather to the verses on the absent 
lover. ‘Quis est hic’ gives only the lightest narrative interpretation 
to the Hebrew poem, in terms of the king of heaven visiting the 
humble maiden, and her new robes and new song given by the 
watchmen in preparation for her entry to his palace. From the 
following century the famous ‘Rosy Sequence’, ‘Jesus dulcis 
memoria’, by a disciple of St. Bernard, ends with four stanzas based, 
on the Song 3: 1-4, on the search for Jesus in the bed of the heart. 


t 
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The seeker is drawn upwards from the tomb towards heaven: ‘My 
718 


heart is gone from me, swiftly following Jesus’. 

Two manuscripts now in the Library of Lambeth Palace contain 
notable vernacular poems on the same theme. The first belongs to 
a 13th.-century sermonbook, Lambeth MS 557, and in it the soul 
laments that ‘Iesu from me ys fled’, who stood at her door calling, 
‘Why am I standing outside? Iam thy mate; and my hair is wet 
with drops of blood for thy sake.’!* The second manuscript, Lambeth 
MS 853, from the 14th. century, contains several striking narrative- 
poems longer than this one, as well as a love-poem closely related to 
the Incendium Amoris (The Fire of Love) of Richard Rolle, ‘Luf es 
lyf th at lastes ay’, and probably by him.*® Though ‘lufe-langyng’, 
‘yerning’, sighing and desire are all part of Rolle’s vocabulary, 
present realisation of heavenly joy is at the heart of his thinking, 
even more than in St. Bernard’s whose Cantica Canticorum sermons 
conclude by affirming both sides of the paradox: ‘Joy will be filled 
to the brim, but the desire and the ensuing quest will not come to 


an end’.?° 


Only one of the remaining poems with a narrative structure has 
the devout soul as speaker, and this is the immensely popular poem, 
‘A Jhesu, th i swetnes wha may it se’ (it is found in fifteen manus- 
cripts), which calls Christ both father and mother, brother, sister and 
husband, and tells the story of his fight with evil to rescue his 
beloved.** This, like other poems in the group, is related to the 
popular early 13th. century vernacular book for anchoresses, the 
Ancrene Wisse or Ancrene Riwle, and especially to its chapter on 
love, which compares divine love to the love of friends, of husband 
to wife, of mother to child, of soul to body, and illustrates.its theme 
with the romance—tale of a knight who dies fighting to rescue his 
lady. 


In ‘Surge mea sponsa, so swete in syghte’, Christ welcomes his 
mother Mary to heaven as queen, with an interspersion of those 
phrases from the Song of Songs veni coronaberis, favus distillans, 
veni de Libano, pulchra ut luna, aurora consurgens, and so on—which 
had been interpreted by Honorius of Autun in th 12th. century in 
rlation to Mary.** She, too, like her son, paradoxically combines 
relationships, for she is addressed as both wife (sponsa) and mother, 
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and is crowned. queen’ by her son. In another poem about the 
‘Virgin, the Song of Songs perhaps provided the narrative meeting 
in:the city-streets with a queen weeping for the death of her son. 
The refrain is filius Regis mortuus est (‘the King’s son is dead’). 


Throw Ierim stretis a man myghte trace 
The blode of my childe like a beeste.” 


Once more it is through the mixing of relationships—‘my fadur, my 
brother, my spouse he-was’—and the paradoxical message -to -the 
Virgin Mother that her son, though dead, is alive, that the poem 
rises above literalism. -.- . E 


But the two most remarkable poems in Lambeth MS 853 are 
complementary ‘complaints’, one by Mary and one by Christ, both 
of them with a visionary intensity and a reversal of the prose- 
writers’ psychological emphasis on the stages and states of contem- 
plation. For the theme is not the-soul’s search for her divine Lord, 
but rather the Lord’s (or Saint’s) search for the soul. Of course the 
Song of Songs provided this theme also, and St. Bernard had made 
much of it in his sermons. ‘He was first in the field, and was 
seeking you, or ever you began to search tor Him’. 20 


2 


‘In a tabernacle of a toure’ is the joveduvintion of ‘Mary as 
sister and wife, to mankind whom she calls from sin to-salvation, 
quia amore langueo ( ‘because I am languishing: for love’ ), a phrase 
from the Song 2:5. The Lambeth MS has a truncated version of 
the poem, which survives in six other manuscripts also. Carleton 
Brown printed the Bodleian Douce MS 322 version, which ends with 
the beautiful turn, ‘Take me for thy wife and lerne to synge, Qu'a 
amore langueo’.** ‘In a vaile of restless mind’ also has this refrain, 
and like other poems of this group begins with-a first-person vision- 
setting., The narrator, wandering restlessly ‘in mountein and in mede’ 
in search of a ‘trewe love’, finds a man on a hill, ‘sitting wounded 
beneath a tree, and lamenting. When he asks him about his suffering, 
he attributes it all to his love for an unfaithful woman, who has her- 
self wounded his hands, feet and side. In such poems the reader is 
himself left to identify the speaker with Christ, describing his relation 
with mankind as Hosea in the Old Treatment had described his 
marriage to a light woman, comparing it to God’s love for faithless 
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Israel. Behind the poem also lie words from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, 1 : 12, Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? Behold 
and see, if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow’, which was 
often interpreted of Christ crucified ; as well as the sequence in the 
Good Friday Mass, known as the Improperia, beginning, ‘Because 
I brought you out of the land of Egypt, you prepared a cross for 
your Saviour’, and continuing with such paradoxes as ‘I opened the 
sea before you, and you have opened my side with a lance’, ‘I gave 
you a regal sceptre, and you have crowned me with thorns’, ‘I 
exalted you with great worth, and you have hung me on a gibbet’.** 
This is clearly linked with such lines from our poem as 


My fair love and my spouse bright, 
I saved her from beeting, and she had me bett, 
I clothed her in grace and hevenly light, 
This bloody surcote she hath on me sett... 
and = - I crowned her with blisse, and she me with thorne ; 
I led her to chambre, and she me to dye ; 
I brought her to worship, and she me to scorne ; 
I did her reverence, and she me vilanye.?? 


Te 


What is so remarkable about this poem, however, is the integration 
of these ideas from many sources in a way which few English devo- 
tional poets did so successfully, the authentic maintenance of the 
romance-plaint atructure and perfect blend of it with intense feeling 
within a graceful rhymed stanza. 


To love that loveth is no maistrye ; 

Her hate made never my love her fo; 
Aske then no mo questions whye, 

Quia amore langueo. 


The theme of maistrye, or who should be the dominant partner in a 
love-relationship, the love-problem in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tule and 
present also in other Canterbury Tales, is here extended with a nice 
twist to loving one’s enemy. 


Though Rosemary Woolf, in her book The English Religious 
Lyric in the Middle Ages, gave the poem high praise yet she was not 
exactly comfortable with its paradoxy — its linking of sister and 
spouse, of Christ as husband and mother, of search with stillness.** 
But this is the necessary language of spirituality, which through 
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déréglement of our our ordinary realistic expectations reminds us 
that we are here in touch with transcendence. Such paradoxical 
language, with a- Biblical, basis in Isaiah’s colloquies — God will 
never forget his children like an earthly mother (49:10); His 
servant is both bride and bridegroom (61 : 10) — was emphasised by 
St. Augustine. In one of his:Enarrationes in Psalmos he compares 
Christ in succeeding paragraphs to bride, bridegroom, and mother 
_who nourishes her children.*” , 


My spouse is in chambre, holde your pease ; 
Make no noise, but let her sleepe. 

My babe shall suffre no disease, ` 
I may not here my dere child weepe ; 
For with my pappe I shall her keepe. | 
No wonder though I tend her to: 

This hole in my side had never been so SEEDS 
But qula amore Tanela; 


Developing am the flight of the bride in stanza 10, through the 
invitation to play and feast in stanza 11 to her reconciliation and 
peace in the end, the poem hardly ‘tells a story’. Hiatus and lack of 
narrative explanation militate against that. Through testing, ‘tribu- 
lacion’ and joy hinted at, the bride has come to sleep. It is St. 
Bernard who throws most light on this idea, in his comments on ‘I 
charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and harts of 
the plains, that ye stir not up nor wake the beloved, until she please’ 
(Song of Songs 2:7). (This differs from the rendering of the Autho- 
rised Version, where it is the bridegroom, not the bride, whose quiet 
is protected). Bernard remarks on the care which the Lord Himself 
takes in guarding over His sleeping beloved ; for her sleep is ‘instinct 
with life, and over on the watch, a sleep that enlightens the interior 
sense’, the experience of transcendence of material images and of the 
self in ecstasy.** By the 14th. century this interpretation of the sleep 
of the senses and imagination was established in vernacular writing 
‘about the interior life. It is there in Richard Rolle, and even more 
notably in Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection.**. The poem eschews 
interpretation, and leaves the symbolic language to speak for itself. 
By its very reticence it rather suggests the mysteries of a relationship 
in which it is, in the last analysis, not God but ‘human nature’ which 
is ‘absent’, lost to this world if not to another. 
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THE MEDIEVAL INHERITANCE OF DANTE 


RICHARD DE SMET 


DANTE (1265-1321), the first flower and ‘supreme poet’ of the 
Italian language, is totally a product of medieval Christianity as it 
blossomed forth into great lives of holiness and masterpieces of 
philosophy, theology and mysticism from about 1050 to 1325. He 
crowns this period with The Divine Comedy, a creation as trium- 
phantly medieval as the Summa Theologiae and the newly erected 
cathedrals of nascent Christendom. While Petrarch, the next 
great Italian poet after him, announces the Renaissance, Dante 
reflects exclusively the medieval effloresence. 


His heroes are telling : in poetry, Virgil ; in philosophy, Boethius 
and the great Schoolmen ; in theology, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas ; 
in mysticism, Bernard, Bonaventure, Hugh of St. Victor ; in holiness, 
Dominic and Francis of Assisi. In Paradiso X-XIV, he ascends, 
led by Beatrice, to the heaven of the sun and there finds himself 
surrounded by two concentric garlands of lights in the midst of 
ineffable music. Those lights, twice twelve, are those blessed 
souls which have been the luminaries of his scholarly mind. 
The closer twelve are presented to him by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the other twelve by St. Bonaventure. Thomas represents specula- 
tive theology, Bonaventure mystical theology. Of the 12th-13th 
century, we find around Thomas five outstanding teachers : 
first, St. Albertus Magnus, his own teacher and Dominican 
companion, who had introduced him to Aristotle ; second Gratian, 
the founder of the science of canon law; third, Peter Lombard, 
whose Four Books of Sentences, a sort of Christian Sūtraśāstra, was 
the basic text commented upon in the faculty of theology of the 
newly created universities ; fourth, Richard of St. Victor, the master 
of the meditational commentary on the Biblical scriptures ; fifth, 
Sigier of Brabant. Although St. Thomas had opposed his Averroism, 
Dante makes him, in a spirit of reconciliation present Sigier of 
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Brabant as the representative of the Arts Faculty. The other seven, 
Solomon, Dionysius of Mystical Theology, Orosius, to whom Dante 
owed much of his knowledge of ancient history, Boethius, whose 
work On the Consolation of Philosophy (together with Cicero’s 
Concerning Friendship) provided Dante with his greatest consolation 
after the death of Beatrice, Isidore of Seville, the encyclopedist, 
and the Venerable Bede, the first historian of the Church in England, 
belong to earlier centuries and layers of Dante’s scholarship. 


From the second garland of lights or luminous souls headed by 
St. Bonaventure, the chief Franciscan scholar and third superior of 
the order of friars founded by St. Francis, let us note similarly the 
luminaries of the 12th-13th century. They are six: Hugh of. 
St. Victor, the mystical theologian ; Petrus Comestor, a recompiler 
of the books of the Bible ; Peter of Spain, a logician ; St. Anselm,. 
the pioneer of the theology of the Incarnation ; Rabanus Maurus, 
whose On the Praise of the Holy Cross, inspired Dante ; and Joachim, 
of Flora, the visionary Cistercian bermit who inspired the illumini- 
stic movement of the so-called “Spirituals” and was opposed by 
St. Bonaventure. Nevertheless, he is presented by the latter in the 
same spirit of reconciliation that we have observed above. 


The choice and the variety of those figures give an idea of the 
discriminative reliance of Dante on the best of medieval scholarship. 
But the depth of the latter’s influence on him remains now to be 
suggested through a few instances, as befits a mere article. — 


1. Thomistic Aesthetics and The Divine Comedy 


St. Thomas’ conception of the beautiful spanned from the divine 
Trinity to all the lower beings and human artifacts. A few quotations 
will suffice tu provide its key- -points. 


Things are called beautiful which give delight on being seen.: 

Three conditions of beauty—first, integrity or completeness, for broken 
things are ugly ; second, due proportion and harmony ; third,. brightness 
and colour.’ 

Clearness and proportion are both rooted in mind whose function it is to 
order and light up a symmetry.¢ 

The senses most charged with knowledge are most set on beauty. The 
beautiful is the same as the good but with a difference of accent. Good 
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is what all desire, therefore it is of the essence of beauty that at the 
knowledge and sight of it the desire Is stilled. The senses closest to mind, 
namely sight and hearing, are most engaged by beauty. And so beauty 
adds to the meaning of goodness a relationship to the power of know- 
ledge. The good is that which simply pleases desire, the beautifu) that 
which pleases on being perceived.* 


Variety belongs to beauty.’ 


Multitude and distinction are not fortuitous, but decided and wrought 
by the divine mind in order that divine goodness might be shadowed 
forth and shared in many measures. * 

Inequality is demanded for the perfection of the whole, as appears in” 
works of art.’ 


Beauty establishes the integrity of things in themselves, and also their 
communication in the whole, each in its own style, not with uniformity.*® 


An artist variously arranges the parts of his work, and thus composition 
is a part of art.° 


Art, the idea of a thing to be made in the mind of the maker, is possessed 
most authentically by God. To give, not for any return but from the 
very excellence and consonance of giving, is an act of liberality. God is 
supremely liberal. +° 


The artist intends to give his work the best dispositions, considered not 
absolutely but with regard to his proposed end. The artist cares not if 
this entails some accompanying defect. He may choose iron instead of 
glass which, though a more beautiful material, would defeat his purpose.** 


There is no doubt that Dante made a profound, extensive and 
continuous study of the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. He began 
it in Florence and went on with it up to his stay in Paris when he 
sat side by side with younger students in the lecture halls of the 
university. 


It seems highly probable that it was in the years which immediately 
followed Beatrice’s’ death—in the years between 1291 and 1295~and 
under the tutelage of Fra Remigio, [ a direct disciple of Aquinas who 
was then expounding him in Florence, ] that Dante had his greatest 
exposure to the man whom he was later to call light, illumination, life 
and blessed flame. Here his own observations on the effects of his study 
give corollary evidence. It was Aquinas who set bim week after week to 
burning the midnight of], who ruined his eyesight and impaired his health 
even as he molded his soul.?* 


Aquinas’ teaching about the beautiful and the work of art 
directed him in his composition of his works, especially the Divine 
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Comedy. He wanted it to be a delight for mind, hearing and sight, 
a varied, well-proportioned, harmonious composition which, with 
reference to every man’s whole compass of spiritual history, would 
have a pleasing completeness. It would be in the “sweet new style” 
(dolce stil nuovo) and in the limpid Italian vernacular so that even 
women could understand and delight in it. 


_ In a letter to Can Grande, Dante himself introduced his 
Commedia (which admirers soon called Divina) whose Paradiso he 
was offering to him as a gift of friendship : 


The meaning of this work is not simple but rather what may be called 
polysemous, or having several meanings, for the first meaning 1s that 
which is covered by the letter and may be called Jiteral, and the next 
meaning is that which is signified by the first and may be called allego- 
rical or mystical. 


Taking up the verse “When Israel went out of Egypt”, he exem- 
plified these two meanings : literally, the verse means “the exodus 
of the children of Israel out of Egypt in the days of Moses” ; 
allegorically, “our redemption wrought by Christ”. Then he added 
two other meanings : 


If we look at it in the moral sense, the conversion of the soul from the 

‘ pain and grief of sin into a state of grace is intended ; and if we look at 

it anagogically, the passing of the sanctified soul from the bondage of this 

- world into ,the freedom of eternal glory. And although these mystical 

meanings are called by various names, they may all be called allegorical 
since they differ from the literal and historical. 


The subject of the Commedia in its literal sense is ‘the state of the soul 
after death”. It is this, pure and simple and without limitation. From 
the allegorical point of view, it is "Man, as by good or ill deserts, in the 
exercise of his free choice, he becomes liable to rewarding or punishing 
Justice.” 


By’ the 13th century, the conception of the four meanings had 
received a classical formulation which St. Thomas quotes and uses : 


The letter teaches what was done, allegory, what to think, 
The moral sense, what to do, anagoge, what to pursue. 


But it may be noted that in the Prologue to his commentary on 
The Book of Job he reacted against the excess of allegorization and 
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proposed that when doing exegesis the literal sense alone be adhered 
to. Dante’s work, however, was not exegesis but poetry and here 
dramatical figuration and allegory should be given free rein. 


As to the tittle of his work, Commedia, he explained his choice 
as follows : 


Commedia is from the Greek comos, meaning village, and oda, meaning 
song. Comedy is a certain kind of poetical narrative that differs from all 
others. It differs from tragedy in that tragedy is admirable and peaceful 
in the beginning but ın the end it is fetid and horrible. From this it is 
clear that the present work should be called a comedy, for if we look at 
the matter it deals with, in the beginning it is horrible and fetid, for this 
is hell, but in the end it is fortunate, desirable and pleasing, for it is 
heaven. Moreover its manner of speaking is uninstructed and modest, 
for it uses the vernacular in which even women in the marketplace do 
their gossiping.+® 


2. Architectonics 


In the same letter Dante also enlightens Can Grande about the 
form and composition of his Comedy : 


Its form is twofold : the form of the poem and the form of the treatment. 
The form of the poem is threefold because it is divided in three ways. 
Firstly, the poem is divided into three canticas. Secondly, each cantica 
is divided into cantos. And thirdly, each canto is divided into tercets 
of rhymed lines. As to the form of the treatment, it is poetic, fictional, 
descriptive, digressive and figurative. In addition to this, it is explanatory, 
analytical, probative, putative and explicit in examples. 


This second set of predicates might almost be suitable to describe 
the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas. Both the Summa and the 
Commedia are remarkable for the strength and clarity of their 
architectonic design. Both belong to the age of the Gothic 
cathedrals with their Latin cross plan, three naves and soaring 
ogives. 


In the 13th century, the word summa designated a literary work 
undertaken with a threefold purpose : first, to expound in concise 
manner the whole of a given field of knowledge ; second, to organize 
the objects of this field in a synthetic way ; third, to realize this aim 
so that the product be well ordered to teach students. What was 
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this “order of learning? ? It could no longer be, as in the previous 
centuries, the order of the Biblical narrative. It was the moment 
when, by means of full access to the Aristotelean inheritance, the 
notion of science was taking vigour in method and meaningfulness. 
The ‘sacred learning’ had to turn into a scientific theology, yet 
without the nature of the sacred history being altered. What the new 
order of learning would do would be to bring out its intelligible 
content. By what artistic device was St. Thomas able to achieve this ? 


Beyond Aristotle, he appealed to the neo-Platonic theme of 
emanation and return. All things would be studied in their relation 
to God, whether in their production or in their final end. 


. What a splendid source of intelligibility! Now everything, every being, 

every action, every destiny will be located, known, judged in terms of the 
highest causality wherein the reason of their being will be fully revealed 
under the light of God itself. This is more than science, it is wisdom. 
This woaderful neo-Platonic theme, though In continuity with the episte- 
mology of the Greek philosophers, develops the latter’s potential beyond 
the horizon Ít had reached in order to explain the becoming of created 
being. It is the schema of a universal order in which all natures will be 
located, within an analytical array according to genus and species but in 
which, moreover, mind’s understanding reaches to the root common to 
every nature. 
Yet, this neo-Platonic schema is also responsive to history, that sacred 
history whose opening page is precisely a description of the emanation of 
-the world, whose whole course is an account of God’s governing of his 
creatures, whose outcome is decided by the way men behave in their desire 
for happiness as they return to God. Upon that circuit, one can locate 
the facts and deeds recorded ın sacred history — with all the contingency 
(here is the trademark of Christian neo-Platonism) that their dependency 
on the free will of God and of man implies. 14 


Such is the plan of the Summa Theologiae, such the inner flow 
of movement which gives life to its structure after creating it: 
Part I—emanation from God, the Principle ; Part II—return to God, 
the End; and because, according to God’s free and gratuitous 
design (which sacred history reveals) it is through Christ,-the man- 
God, that this return is effected, there is a Part IJI to study the 
‘Christian’ conditions of this return. 


It is this third part that Dante takes up in his own poetic way, 
not without many borrowings from the other two. This he develops 
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into three canticas: Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. They constitute 
the story—in 14,333 lines—of his imaginary journey from “ʻa frightful 
wood where the straight way was lost” through hell, purgatory and 
paradise and then into the very presence of God who is Light and 
Love. Dante is guided, first, by the Roman poet Virgil, then briefly 
by Cato, and finally by Beatrice. 


Hell, in the story, is a funnel-shaped pit running down from near 
Jerusalem to the centre of the earth. The sinners fixed in the various 
circles according to the sin they have obstinately chosen are histo- 
rical or legendary personages with whom Dante holds revealing 
conversations. In the allegory, hell is the image of the possibilities 
of moral evil within the human soul. The sinners are the image of 
the variety of its perverted choices Hell itself is not remedial 
but Dante’s vision of hell affords to the soul a remedial self-knowlege 
of its deepest propensities to evil. 


Purgatory, in the sfory, is imagined as a high mountain with 
seven encircling cornices. There the repentant souls are after death 
purged of the taint of the seven deadly sins and thus made fit to 
ascend into the presence of God. In the allegory, it is the image of 
the process of repentance and forgiveness in this life. Its purifying 
pains figure the soul’s motions of atonement for the sins it 
repents of. 


Paradise, in the story, is the abode of eternal happiness of the 
purified and now beatified souls. It is pictured, first, as the ten 
successive heavens of medieval astronomy, then, as the Mystical 
Rose. Each soul is filled with bliss according to its capacity but 
there is a gradation of bliss because these capacities are unequal]. In 
the allegory, Paradise is the image of the soul actively loving God, 
the forgiver of sins and the giver of sanctifying grace, and ascending 
the degrees of this love and thus enjoying the foretaste of the beatific 
Vision. !5 


3. The Dynamics of Love 


About the Divine Comedy also we must discover the inner flow 
of movement which creates its structure and fills it with vibrant life. 
Dante borrows it from St. Thomas. It is the ‘natural desire’ which 
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makes every creature tend to return to its divine Principle as to its 
ultimate End. Dante calls it “the concreated, perpetual thirst for 
the God-formed realm” (Par. 2, 19-20), “the natural thirst which is 
never slaked save with the water the little Samaritan woman asked 
for” (Purg. 21, 1-3). Par. 7, 142-4 explains, “But your life the 
supreme Goodness itself directly breathes forth, so filling it with love 
of Himself that it desires him ever after.” And, more explicitly, 


Now do I see that never can our intellect be sated, unless the Truth shines 
on it, beyond which no truth has range. Therein it rests as a wild beast 
in its lair so soon as it has reached it; and reach it may, else were all 
longing futile. Wherefore there springs, like a shoot, ‘questioning’ at 
the foot of truth ; which is a thing that thrusts us towards the summit, on 
from ridge to ridge. (Par. 4, 124-32) 


The doctrine of this passage is expressed by St. Thomas in 
scholarly but pedestrian fashion in Summa contra Gentiles, III, 50 : 


From a knowledge of effects arises a desire to know their cause; thus 
philosophy began as a search for causes. Hence, the desire for knowledge 
which is natural to intellectual beings cannot rest, until, the nature of 
effects being known, that of their cause is also known. It follows that if 
spiritual beings acknowledge God as cause of all they see, their natural 
desire will remain unfulfilled until they see the nature of God himself... 


Nothing finite can satisfy the intellect’s desire: I mean, that whatever 
finite object it apprehends, it strives after something greater ; just as with 
lines and numbers the mind goes on adding to infinity. Now in being 
and power every creature is finite. Therefore, intellect, of its nature, 
does -not rest inthe knowledge of created natures, however great these 
may be, but must tend always towards an understanding of the infinitely 
great substance which is God... 


Whence | conclude that the final bliss of spirits is not to be found in such 
knowledge of God as they may gain from their own natures (as created 
effects), since their natural desire must lead them ever on to the divine 
nature itself. Whence too it is clear that in nothing else than in 
intellectual activity is our ultimate bliss to be looked for, since no other 
desire soars so high as the desire for intelligible truth... But this desire 
will not rest except ıt reach the supreme Principle and Maker of all 
things, God. 4 


In 1336, Pope Benedict XII, in a doctrinal declaration called 
Constitution Benedictus Deus, defined authoritatively the manner of 
this desired fulfilment : 
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It is seeing the divine essence in an intuitive and face to face vision, no 
creature intervening in the manner of an object, but rather the divine 
essence itself immediately, nakedly, clearly and openly manifests itself to 
the seers so that they thereby enjoy that same divine essence and are by it 
truly beatified and possess life and repose. 


“As our mind approaches the end of its desire, it goes so deep 
that memory [an Augustinian term which means the natural power 
of the intellective soul] cannot follow.” (Par. 1, 7-9) But then, says 
St. Thomas, God provides the supernatural supplement of perceptive 
power which every created intellect requires if it is to reach the end 
of its desire. It is called ‘light of glory’. “A light is there above, 
which makes the Creator visible to the creature that finds its peace 
only in seeing him.” (Par. 30, 100-2) With this help, says Dante, 
“my vision surpassed our speech, which fails at such a sight, and 
memory too fails at such excess,” (Par. 33, 55-7) paralleling 
Taittiriya Upanisad,2, 4, 9: The Brahman is “that from which 
words turn back, failing to attain it, and the mind too” (yato vaco 
nivartante, apräpya manasa saha) or Kena Upanisad, 1, 3: ‘There 
no eye can penetrate, no voice, no mind can penetrate” (na 
tatra caksur gacchati, na vag gacchati, no manah) and 2, 4: “Known 
by an awakening (pratibodha) [when the ‘light of glory’ dawns upon 
the soul] it is known for [by this] one finds immortality.” 


Both Dante and St. Thomas conceive the vay or creatures as 
moved forth by the natural appetite for theirs Principle and End, 
their Prime Mover, “the Love that moves the sun and the other 
stars”. (Par. 33, 145) 


Thus things move over the great ocean of being to different barbours, and 
each with the impulse given to it that bears it along. (Par. }, 112-14) 


At the heart of their thought is a conception of the soul as 
appetitive, as attracted. The numerically central cantos of the 
Comedy, Purg. 17-18), contain Virgil’s discourses on love; they 
reproduce substantially St. Thomas’ teaching : 


Neither Creator nor creature, my son, he began, was ever without love, 
whether natural or rational. (Purg. 17, 91-93) 


The soul as created ready for love responds to all that gives pleasure as 
soon as this stirs it to action (Purg. 18, 19-21) 
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Virgils two discourses may be presented as summarized and 
commented on by Kenelm Foster : °° 


The moral life is a continual measuring of particular attractions 
or repulsions against a single deeper attraction. Now this deeper 
attraction precedes consciousness ; when conscious life begins we 
find ourselves already inclined in certain ways, prior to any act of 
choice. Dante calls this Ja prima voglie, the primary desire, and- 
sees it as involved in all our particular aims and activities. Radically, 
it bears upon one object (God), not many. We cannot deliberate 
about it. What we do deliberate about is our appetitive reactions ` 
and responses to particular experiences precisely as such ; we find 
ourselves submitting these to an inward inner power of deliberation 
and decision “inborn in you in the deliberative power that should 
hold the threshold of assent”. (Purg. 18, 62-63) 


The norm of morality, as here presented, is not then sufficiently 
described as right reason ; nor, much less, any abstract idea of duty ; 
it is first and foremost the living soul itself as innately and spon- 
taneously craving for happiness through its confused apprehension 
of some final fulfilment. Indeed, it is “in order that every other 
desire be gathered in to this one that the power of deliberation is 
innate in you.” (Ibid, 61-62) 


The whole purpose of deliberation is to mediate between the 
basic prima voglie, whose rightness is not in question, and all other 
voglie whose rightness is much in question. The rightness of the. 
prima voglie is however not itself ethical for it does not follow 
choice but precedes it. It cannot incur praise or blame but choices in 
conformity with it are praiseworthy. Its rightness is ontological. It 
has to do with what man is, prior to what he does ; with man as 
God’s product, not as his own. 


This, of course, is the Thomistic variant on the Platonic tradition. 
Plotinus had combined his master’s idea of the absolute Good with 
his idea about human eros as love of ideal goodness and beauty. 
The Deity, the One or Good, becomes not only the universal source 
of goodness but also—which is the crucial point—the source.tof eros 
itself. “The soul loves him (God), moved by him to love from the 
beginning” (Enneads, VI 7 31). “He is at once lovable, and love, 
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and love of himself” (Ibid. VI 8 15). Proclus (Elements of Theology, 
Prop. 30-35) had drawn out the affinity between the One and the 
many: Whatever proceeds from the One is in one sense the same 
as it, in another sense different; as the same it ‘remains’ in its 
source ; it differs only as proceeding from it. But the ‘remaining’ 
takes effect dynamically as a natural trend in each thing to complete 
the movement’ of ‘proceeding’ (proodos) by one of ‘turning back’ 
(epistrophe). The whole cosmos follows this triadic pattern, the 
unifying principle of which is love, eros. 


For Christians, as demonstrated by St. Thomas and several 
other great theologians of his time, the proodos or emanation from 
God entails creation in the strict sense of total existential dependence 
and the epistrophe or return entails the incarnate redeemer, but love 
is the principle of both. 


God wakens and causes the motion of things. Therefore is he love and 
the creator of love in others.17 


For St. Thomas, God is love both by essence and as cause. By 
essence, he is the plenitude of love by which he loves himself and in 
himself all his participations ; therefore, whatever he causes to be 
is a created image of absolute Jove and, as such, a lover of absolute 
goodness ‘either through natural or through rational desire). When 
man discovers himself as creature, he discovers himself as desiring 
his creator. This radical love impels him in all his activities. 
“Love must be the seed in you of all your virtues, and also of every 
deed that deserves punishment.” (Purg. 17, 103-5) 


The role of subjective ignorance and self-delusion is brought 
forth in the figure of the Siren (the opposite of Beatrice, who figures 
as divine grace). The Siren is born of sleep and dream ; and born at 
first hideous ; her rebirth into beauty is a purely psychic process 
proceeding from the dreamer who falls under a spell of his own 
making. All sin implies an initial mistake: turning to minimal 
‘goods’ as if they were the uncreated Good. In the close presence of 
the desired object, emotion confuses and distorts judgment and the 
latter, judging merely by outward appearances, identifies with the 
sense appetite “with no discernment of truth”. For desire tends to 
outrun knowledge. 
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All attraction of love is to some ‘goodness’ in an object ; it 
grows in proportion to the ‘nearness’ of this goodness. To an intel- 
ligent being, things grow nearer by becoming known. Of the three 
moments of love pointed out by Virgil (Purg. 18, 22-23): apprehen- 
sion, desire, and possession-ejoyment, the latter coincides with 
closest nearness, when union with the lọved object brings the soul 
joy. This is the summit of love, a “spiritual union of the soul with 
the love-object” ; to this the soul “runs of its nature and swiftly 
or slowly according as it is free or hindered”. In God, nearness is 
absolute: being and goodness are one, and with a oneness that is 
precisely loving. 


Within its depths I saw ingathered, bouud by love in one volume the 
scattered leaves of all the universe ... 


The universal form of this complex I think that I beheld, because more 
largely, as I say this, I feel that I rejoice... 


Thus all suspended did my mind gaze fixed, immovable, intent, ever 
enkindled by its gazing. 


Such at that light does man become that to turn thence to any other sight 
could not by possibility be ever yielded. 


For the good, which is the object of the will, is therein wholly gathered, 
and outside it that same thing is defective which therein is perfect ... 


O Light eternal who only in thyself abide, only thyself do understand, and 
to thyself, self understood, self-understanding, turn love and smiling! ... 


To the high fantasy here power failed ; but already my desire and will 
were rolled-even as a wheel that moves equally— by the Love that moves 
the sun and the other stars. (Par, 33, 85-145) 
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PLOUGHMAN AND SHEPHERD : LANGLAND’S - 
LEGACY TO TUDOR PASTORAL 





SUKANTA CHAUDHURI. 


WHEN Rosemond Tuve published Allegorical Imagery in 1966, 
‘she found'it necessary to explain her neglect of Piers Plowman. 
Her apology points to a problem about the poem’s reception and 
interpretation: = - i . 


... it is hard to be satisfled concerning the form in which the sixteenth 
century knew the work, or how well they knew the later sections ... The 
author’s prestige as a “reformer” draws a red herring across our path... 
When more has been gathered regarding editions, ownership of 
Manuscripts, contemporary reference, and kinds of modernization (of 
concepts too) judged expedient for Elizabethan readers, the large hole 
left by neglect of Piers Plowman in our understanding of sixteenth-century 
use of our mediaeval past, can be mended. 


This article may throw some oblique light on the problem. I 
«cannot provide a full answer to Tuve’s doubts and queries. _ Rather, 
my study suggests that the answer may draw us away from Tuve’s 
concern with allegory and mysticism. The Renaissance seems to 
have been occupied more with the concrete, immediate issues treated 
in the poem. 


Piers Plowman was well-known in the Renaissance. Manuscripts 
circulated widely. At least five new copies were made in the 
sixteenth century, one actually from the printed edition of 1561 !? 
Some 25 others seem to date from the fifteenth century ; and the 
remainder, being from the late fourteenth, must have been available 
to Renaissance readers. 


For the manuscripts were not left rotting on the shelf. Many 
of them bear evidence of sale, loan and careful reading during our 
period. On Kane and Donaldson’s testimony, at least five 
manuscripts of the B Text alone have sixteenth-century marginalia.* 
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The ‘important Laud MS. of the B Text has been signed by four 
owners previous to Archbishop Laud ; one of them has also noted 
some lending and borrowing.‘ We have records of three fifteenth- 
century bequests and deedings of such manuscripts, and at least 
two sixteenth-century purchases.” Among the numerous owners and 
annotators are John Bale, John Stow, Stephen Batman, Sir Henry 
Spelman and John Selden.*® f 


There were also several printed editions. In 1550, Robert 
Crowley issued a fairly unambitious edition of the B Text. It could 
only have been its success that called forth two near-identical, 
much more elaborate editions the same year, with summaries 
and marginal notes. In 1561 there was another reprint by Owen 
Rogers (together with Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, of which 
more later, and a short glossary). 


All through the Elizabethan and Jacobean age, we find references 
to the work’ in critics as well as historians and biographers, often in 
quest of an-elusive ‘Robert Langley’ or ‘John Malvern’, Gavin- 
Douglas mentions Piers,* and Skeat deduces that Lydgate and 
Skelton knew his work.* Spenser pays his respects to ‘... the Pilgrim 
that the Ploughman playde a whyle: ...’*° Drayton paraphrases an 
extract from Langland.**> Abraham Fraunce quotes a line in The 
Arcadian Rhetorike — his only citation from Middle English.** 


It is even more important in our present context that figures like 
Piers Plowman appear in a whole body of literature and sub- 
literature. At least as important as Piers Plowman itself is The 
Plowman’s Tale, once accepted as Chaucer’s work, included in his 
manuscripts and (from 1542) printed among his works. Another 
important piece is Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, conjecturally 
ascribed to the end of the fourteenth century. Of the two complete 
manuscripts, one has been dated c. 1520, the other 1600-1625.1° 
This testifies to the continued popularity of the work. It was printed 
in 1553; and again, with Piers Plowman, by Owen Rogers in 1561. 
Milton seems to have conflated this work with Langland’s in his 
mind when he referred to the vision and Creed of Pierce plowman.** 


A third influential work is The praier and complaynte of the 
ploweman vnto Christe. Apparently a late Middle English work, it 
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was printed in 1531 and again in 1532. Its continuing popularity is 
indicated by its inclusion from 1610 onwards in editions of Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs. 


These are the most prominent titles in a long and varied list. It 
includes fairly sober though searching tracts on political and social 
matters, like Pyers plowmans exhortation vnto... the Parlyament- 
house (15502) and Newes from the North (15792). The latter, 
a dialogue between Simon Certain, innkeeper, and Piers Plowman, is 
particularly mild. More exalted in origin, yet more radical in its 
attack, is a play associated with Sir Thomas More’s circle, attributed 
variously to John Rastell and John Heywood: Of Gentylnes and 
Nobylyte. A dyaloge between the Marchaunt the Knyght and the 
plowman (1525 ?). We may also mention here the poem God Spede 
the Plough (c. 1500). In more demotic vein, there is vehement and 
almost incoherent satire in a tract first printed c. 1550 and reprinted 
c. 1589 as part of the Martin Marprelate controversy. The 1550 
title-page begins ‘I playne Piers which can not flatter / A plowe man 
men me call’. 


Piers also appears in at least one manuscript work, The Banckett 
of Iohan the Reve. Vnto peirs ploughman. Laurens laborer. Thomlyn 
Tailyor. And hobb of the hille (BL MS. Harley 207). This isa 
dialogue on religious issues, and interestingly, Piers takes the 
Catholic side. This is contrary to his role in A goodlye Dialogue 
and Dysputacion between Pyers Ploweman and a Popish Preest, 
concernynge the Supper of the Lorde (1550).*5 We may also cite A 
proper dyaloge betwene a Gentillman and a husbandman eche 
complaynynge to other their miserable calamite through the ambicion 
of the clergye (1530). As the title suggests, the social protest on 
class lines is mild. Gentleman and Husbandman agree quite 
amicably to find a common enemy in the Catholic.clergy. However, 
Piers Plowman does not appear by name. 


The whole point of this ragbag of titles is that it does not consti- 
tute a homogeneous’group, either in subject or in time. This shows 
the better how Piers Plowman was a symbolic or representative figure 
evoked over a period of time in a variety of contexts. In one direc- 
tion, as my account indicates, he was adopted by the Lollards, then 
by the early Protestant reformers and finally the Puritans. Piers 
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Plowman ‘itself was often read as a prophetic anticipation of the 
Reformation. - But the association of Piers with anti-clerical satire, 
and particularly with Lollardy and the Reformation, was a secon- 
dary development. In at least one work, The Banckett of Iohan the 
Reve, he appears as a champion of the old faith. There is also some 
evidence that manuscripts of Piers Plowman were owned by monks 
or monasteries. * f 


' 


In his primary identity, Piers was the figure of the common man, 
and frequently of the oppressed peasant. . Those who used him in 
religious contexts seem to have been exploiting this popular appeal. 
Even in basically religious works like T/ he praier and complaynte we 
find much talk of social and economic abuses. Elsewhere this may 
become the main theme, as'in God Spede the Plough. In the Eliza- 
bethan comedy A Merry Knack to Know a Knave, Piers is a poor 
oppressed peasant.t” Much earlier, as is well known, ‘Piers 
Plowman’ was used as a code name in a letter written by John Ball 
during the Peasants’ Revolt.+® , 


Elsewhere, Piers is a leså revolutionary figure, a séttled farmer 
representing,the common man. We see him in this guise in Newes 
from the North and Pyers plowmans exhortation. But even here, an 
aura of protest and satire still clings to him, especially as regards 
distinctions of wealth and rank ; and with it goes a sense of homely 
wisdom and morality. i 


Piers Plowman itself was read mainly as satire, homily and anti- 
cipation of the Reformation. In the Introduction to the first printed 
edition of the poem, Robert Crowley writes : 


[Langland] doeth moste christianlye enstruct the weake, and sharply 
rebuke the obstinate blynde. There is bo maner of vice, that reigneth 
in anyo estate of men, whiche this wryter hath not godly, learnedlye, 
and wittilye rebuked.?° 


Francis Meres confirms the classification of the poem as satire : 


As Horace, Lucilius, Tuuenall, Persius, and Lucullus are the best for 
. Satyre’ among the Latines: so with vs. in the same faculty, these are 
chiefe, Piers Plowman, Lodge, Hall of Immanuel Colledge in Cambridge, 
the Author of Pigmalion’s Image and certain Satyrs, the Author of 
es Skialetheia.*® 
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Puttenham agrees in taking Piers Plowman as the archetypal English 
satire.** So in the next century do Henry Peacham’! and Milton 
himself?» 

Needless to say, this social and satirical approach makes for a 
gross impoverishment of Langland’s noble work ; but it does answer 
tó an important element in the poem. 


And haue rufe on Pise riche men fat rewarde no3t fi prisoners ; 
Of be good bat bow hem gyuest ingrati ben manye ; ... 

Ac poore peple, fi prisoners, lord, in be put of meschief, 
Conforte fo creatures þat muche care suffren 

Thoru3 derbe, boru3 droghte, alle hir dayes here, 

Wo in wynter tymes for wantynge of clofes, 

And in somer tyme selde soupen to fe fulle. (XIV. 168-78)? 


In a more revolutionary spirit, Dowel is conceived as robbing the 
rich to help the poor : 


The bagges and fe bigirdles, he hap broke hem alle 

That be Eri Auarous hadde, or hise heires, 

And wip Mammonaes moneie he hab maad hym frendes ; ... 
(VIII. 88-90) 


Wealth and sin are repeatedly associated. By contrast, the spiritual 
superiority of the poor is asserted again and again : 


God is muche in fe gorge of þise grete maistres, 
Ac amonges meene men his mercy and hise werkes. (X. 67-8) 


Later Piers is identified with Christ in the guise of the Good Samari- 
tan— that is, as the embodiment of charity.** All through the poem, 
the rich are exhorted to help the poor in a spirit of Christian charity ; 
a sort of Christian communism is proposed more than once.*® 


The contrast of rich and poor, and an incipient. hostility to the 
rich and powerful, are made prominent in Crowley’s second and 
third editions, (They thus echo the spirit of Crowley’s own 
writings.) Here is a small selection of captions from the ‘Summe? 
and the marginal notes :*7 : 

That hyghe degree nor ryches helpeth not to heauenward. (q 2") 
.That the Plowman findeth vs breade. ( q 27 )#8 


... What Landlordes and kynges maye take of their tenauntes & subiectes. 
(a4r) 
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` Jt de¢lareth what a manne may do-whan nede compelleth hym ... ( q4*) 
Wo be to you that turn the tithes to priuate vse. ( L27) 
The maner of them that be in office. ( M37) 
Forty yeres without tillage. (S47) 
The lord accurseth vsurers. (2B 27) 


Political satire and criticism of the clergy are consistently noted, and 
anything appearing: to- support the Reformation is seized upon. 
There are also headings to passages of general satire of the times, 
satire of lawyers and ‘yll vitillers’, and even one or two jests in a 
more inconsequential vein. 


In later ploughman-literature the spirit of protest and criticism is 
dominant. The Plowman’s Tale is a sustained attack upon the wealth 
and power of the clergy:: 


For clerkes saye, we shullen be fayn 

For hir lyvelod to swete and swinke, 

And they right nought us give agayn, 

Neyther to ete ne yet to drinke ... 

They bave the corn und we the dust. (lines 33-6, 43) 


Over and over, Christianity is described as the poor man’s religion : 


Christ sente the pore for to preche ; 
` -The royall riche he did nat so; ... (lines 549-50) 


We have the same basic theme in Pierce the Ploughmans Crede : the 
humble ploughman knows the Creed while friars sunk in sloth and 
luxury do not. 


The praier and complaynte of the ploweman is most vehement of 
all: - ` pras i 

For the pore man mote gone to hys laboure in colide & in hete, in wete & 
drye, & spende his fiesch & hys bloude in the rych mennes workes apon 
gods grounde to fynde the rych man in ese, & in lykynge, & in good fare 
of mete & of drinke & of clothinge, Here ys a gret 3ifte of the pore man. 
For he 3eueth his own body. But what 3eueth the rych man hym 
a3eynwarde ? Sertes febele mete, & febele drinke, & feble clothinge.*® 


It is remarkable how a primarily religious tract, a sort of proto- 
Puritan pamphlet, incorporates so much social satire, turning the 
opposition of clergy and laiety into a simple contrast of rich and 
poor, proud and meek. The religious satire is inextricable from the 
social and economic. i 
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In other works, social and economic grievances come first. In Of 
Gentylnes and Nobylyte — a play of courtly and humanistic affinities — 
the Ploughman tells the Knight and the Merchant that they live by 
others’ labours : z 


So both you shulde die or lyue in necessite 
If ye had not comfort & help of me ... (lines 324-5)*° 


This means that 


All possessions began furst of tyranny 

For when people began furst to encrese 

Some gafe them self all to Idylnes 

And wold not labour but take by vyolence 

That other men gat by labour and dylygence ... 

So possessyons began by extorcyon ... (lines 608-12, 616) 


Similarly, a sober political tract like Pyers plowmans exhortation also 
exposes contrasts of wealth and poverty : 


It is not agreable with the gospel that a fewe parsons?? shall lyue in so 
great aboundaunce of wealth, and suffer so many their christen brothers 
to lyue in extreme pouertie ... (A 27) 


The work ends upon a note of prophetic admonition, threatening 


the plage and vengeaunce of God, ready to be powred doune uppon the 
whole realme, for this cruell oppression of the pore... (B47) 


To return to works at a more popular level, God Spede the Plough 
lists the ploughman’s burden of taxes and other such exactions In 
fact, the complaint is precisely that of the First Shepherd in the 
Wakefield Second Shepherds’ Play : 


Woe ar so hamyd, 
ffor-taxed and ramyd, 
We ar mayde hand tamyd, 
with thyse gentlery men. 
Thus thay refe vs oure rest / oure lady theym wary | 
These men that ar lord fest / they cause the ploghe tary. (lines 15-20)8* 


The hard labour of the Wakefield Shepherds is also very like the 
ploughman’s, as described in God Spede the Plough and Pierce the 
Ploughmans Crede.*® The quotation above ends with a reference to 
the aphorism ‘God speed the plough’.*¢ 
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In the Wakefield First Shepherds’ Play too, the First Shepherd’s 
reflections on earthly transience soon focus upon his own poverty 
and loss. The Second Shepherd complains how the townsmen 
exploit them : 


If he bask me oght / that he wold to his pay, 
ffull dere bese it boght / if I say nay ; ... (lines 73-4) 


There is much incidental satire of these upstart dandies The Second 
Shepherds’ Play (like the Chester Shepherds’ Play) is full of stock 
comedy and satire—largely against women and the married state, as 
expressed through the Shepherds’ complaints and Mak’s dialogue 
with his wife. Above all, there is the famous episode of Mak’s 
sheep-stealing. Nearly all the Shepherds’ Plays have much comedy 
over feasting, games and attempts to imitate the angels’ song. 


Such comedy is by no means too uniformly good-natured to be 
related to the Piers Plowman tradition. The common labourer’s 
grievances, fears, even his subconscious figures of evil,find expression 
in these plays. They carry much stinging satire and raillery. There 
are less obtrusive touches too. In the Wakefield Second Shepherds’ 
Play, the hireling Third Shepherd complains about his employers, 
the first two shepherds, even as they complain of their overlords ! 
The boy-shepherd (‘Trowle’ or ‘Garcius’) in the Chester Play takes a 
very similar attitude, and his victory over his masters in a wrestling- 
match is obviously meant to be a pleasing little triumph of the 
underdog. 


More serious than all this is the aura of symbolic evil —if only at 
the level of folk-magic—that undoubtedly adherés to Mak the sheep- 
stealer as he stalks into the fold ** Although a shepherd, he repre- 
sents a threat to the honest shepherds who are the central everyman- 
figures in these plays. In Piers Plowman too, we had Haukyn the 
Wafer-Seller, type of the degenerate labourer (as Crowley had 

‘noted).?. In Pyers plowmans exhortation, the speaker has no 
sympathy for idle wastrels.*” In Of Gentylnes and Nobylyte, the 
Knight and Merchant reply to the Ploughman’s attack by enquiring 
whether ploughmen and carters do not live as viciously.*® 


Mention of the Shepherds’ Plays leads us to an important matter. 
With the exception of Piers Plowman itself, no other work in the 
8 
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‘tradition places any special value, either metaphoric or philosophical, 
on the actual task of ploughing or farming. The toil, the’ poverty, 
the humble morality—these are the important elements in the 
Ploughman figure, and they can obviously inhere just as much in 
other rustics. In fact, for the figure to attain universality, it was 
essential that it should. 


In Langland ‘himself we find the association of 


... Plowmen and pastours and pouere commune laborers, 
Souteres and shepherdes ; ... (X. 466-7) 


In John Ball’s ‘Piers Plowman’ letter, Ball himself is ‘Iohan schep’ 
(Shepherd), and there is also ‘Iohn be mullere’ and ‘Iohon cartere’. 
Perhaps Ball is a shepherd because he is a priest, but he has taken on 
a common identity with the other rustics, abandoning the paternalis- 
tic metaphor of ‘pastoral care’. In The Banckett of Iohan the Reve, 
the members of the proletarian symposium are exactly (and perhaps 
consciously) the same as in the lines quoted from Langland : ‘peirs 
-ploughman. Laurens laborer. Thomlyn Tailyer, and hobb of the 
‘hill, with other’ (fol. 17). Hobb is a shepherd, the best-read among 
the rustics, and to him falls the honour of the conclusive defence of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 


Of Gentylnes and Nobylyte combines the ploughman’s tasks with 
those of the herdsman : 


I noryssh the catell & fowlys also 

Fyssh & herbis & other thyngis mo 

Fell herr & woll whych the bestis do bere 

I noryssh & preserue which ye do were... (A 47) 


In J playne Piers ... the Ploughman preaches his subversive message 
to all fellow-labourers, including herdsmen : 
... but comfort ye ye plowmen, fyshers, tylers, and coblers ... yea here me 


dere bretherne hoggherdes sheperhedes and all youre sorte dyspysed .., 
(1550 edn., A7*, A 87) 


Skelton’s Colin Clout is another satiric spokesman for the common 
man and rustic, and it should be noted that the name Colin had 
already been applied to shepherds in literature.** In the old country- 
man’s manual called the Kalender of Shepardes, there are some lines 
to the ploughman beginning ‘Peers go thou to plowe.’*° 
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In this way, a common ground is prepared for ploughman-litera- 
ture and the pastoral convention—provided the latter exchanges its 
idyllic tones for realistic or polemical portrayal of rural life. A 
relative fidelity to actual shepherd life, or at least to its material 
details, distinguishes a well-established medieval tradition of 
bergerie.4+ In Renaissance pastoral, under the influence of some 
of Virgil’s Eclogues (e. g., nos. I and IX) this deepens to what we 
may call the depiction of the ‘suffering shepherd’ — a presentation 
not only of genuine (if somewhat conventional) details of shepherd 
life but of its labour, suffering and exploitation. 


In such poems, accordingly, the otium or happy ease of the 
pastoral idyll is exchanged for hard work : 


Ocia regna, domos, vrbes perdentia totas, 

Ocia perpetuo fortunae inimica secundae, 

Ocia virtutis semper contraria laudi. 

Eneruatur ab his animus, fit debile corpus.*? 

[Easo is the destruction of all households, cities and kingdoms. Ease is 
the eternal enemy of favourable fortune. Ease is ever hostile to the praise 
won by virtue. The soul is enervated by ease, the body enfeebled.] 


This passes into trenchant contrast of town and country, rich and 
poor, exposing poverty and social abuse : 


nec pecus in stabulis, nec in agro farra, nec aurum 

in loculis; et vis positis me vivere curis ?... 

plena domus curas abigit, cellaria plena, 

plena penus plenique cadi plenaeque lagenae ... 43 

[No cattle in my stalls, corn in my field, or gold in my purse : and do you 
wish me to live free of cares... A full house drives away cares — full 
store-rooms, a full larder, full jars, full flagons... ] 


The eclogues of Mantuan or Baptista Spagnuoli afford the clearest 
instances of such realism and satire. They were also the best- 
known: published in 1498, they were printed times without number 
and read in virtually every school in Europe. Just as in ploughman- 
literature, the ploughman is commonly equated with the shepherd, so 
also in such modified pastoral, the shepherd is kin to all poor 
labourers in both town and country : 
vester erit stimulus, vester ligo, pastina vestra ; 


vester erit vomer, iuga vestra, agrestia vestra 
omnia ;... 
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sed tamen ex vobis quosdam donabimus urbe 
qui sint fartores, lanii, lixae artocopique 
et genus hoc alii soliti sordescere ... +4 


[Yours shall be the goad, yours the mattock, yours the dibble; yours 
the ploughshare, yours the yoke, yours all things rustic. ... Some of you, 
however, we shall give to the city. They shall be poulterers, butchers, 
sutlers, bakers, and the tribe of all others accustomed to soil themselves 


with work... ] 


Clearly, the ‘suffering shepherd’ is an all-European literary figure ; 
but in England, he acquires a special dimension through conflation 
with the ploughman. This is specially marked because, in contrast 
to the continent, England produced very little formal pastoral in 
the early Renaissance ; and that little is overwhelmingly realistic and 
satiric in scope. 


The only important English pastorals of this age were written by 
Alexander Barclay during c. 1500-1515. Two of Barclay’s Eclogues 
(nos. IV and V} are modelled on Mantuan’s Eclogues V and VI. The 
‘other three (I-III) are adapted from a\non-pastoral piece of satire 
and homily upon court life, the De curialium miseriis by Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini (later Pope Pius II). The result, in Barclay’s 
hands, is a picture of shepherd life the very reverse of Arcadian. 


The Argument to Eclogue I describes the old shepherd Cornix’s 
poverty in spite of a life of toil. The Eclogue itself follows this up 
with an account of the shepherds’ miseries after a storm. Barclay 
is borrowing here from Mantuan’s Eclogue III, to commence on a 
note ,of suffering and questioning that Aeneas Silvius does not 
provide : E 

If God (as men say)-doth heauen and earth sustayne, 
Then why doth not he regarde our dayly payne ?... 


A thousande perils and mo if they were tolde 
Dayly and nightly inuadeth our poore folde. (1. 213-4, 229-30)+5 


As a rule, however, the anger and resentment seek a different 
object. Cornix has already noted the contrast between their state 
and that of the rich. At first his speech echoes Mantuan; but 
Barclay introduces more and more touches of his own, building up 
to a completely original climax : 


They do nought els but reuell, slepe and drinke, 
But on his foldes the poore shepheard muste thinke. 
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They rest, we labour, they gayly decked be 

While we go ragged in nede and pouertie. ... 

But what bringeth them to this prosperitie, ° 

Strength, courage, frendes, crafte and audacitie. (1, 343-6, 351-2) 


There are many such passages in Barclay, most of them original 
to the poet. In Eclogue IV, for instance, the poor shepherd 
Menalcas complains : 


Pouertie to me should be no discomforte 

If other shepheardes were all of the same sorte. 

But Codrus I clawe oft where it doth not itche, _ . s 
To see ten beggers and halfe a dosen riche ... (IV. 97-100) 


In Eclogue V the protest and satire reach a climax : 


Tn lust. in pleasour, and good in aboundaunce 
Passe they their Jiues, we haue not suffisaunce (V. 143-4) 


Mantuan’s debate on the merits of town and country is turned into 
an even more basic contrast between rich and poor — and further, 
between duty and pleasure, moral sense and irresponsibility. 
Barclay points this contrast by a piece of original characterisation. 
The interlocutors in Mantuan, Fulica and Cornix, had been more or 
less similar in status and nature, differing only in their views 
on town and country. But in Barclay, Amintas is a vain upstart, 
flaunting his smattering of city ways, while Faustus is the traditional 
dour moralising shepherd. To work this change, Barclay reallocates 
‘the speeches up to line 236 of his Eclogue. He attributes all 
questionable observations to Amintas, and adds to Faustus’ moral 
speeches. In Mantuan, Fulica (the ‘pro-city’ shepherd) leaves 
Cornix’s company, at the latter’s bidding, to attend to the sheep. 
In Barclay, Amintas makes Faustus perform the labour as the price 


of his story.*® 


There is also the addition of many touches from real life. In 
Eclogue IV, a few lines in Mantuan on a shepherd’s life are expanded 
into a long account full of hardship, poverty and realistic detail : 


Bye strawe and litter, and hay for winter colde, 

Oft grease the scabbes aswell of yonge as olde. 

For dreade of thieues oft watche vp all the night, 
Beside this labour with all his minde and might, 

For his poore housholde for to prouide vitayle, 

If by aduenture his wooll or lambes fayle. (IV. 173.8) 
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The equivalent passage in Mantuan consists of six words: ‘... 
mercari paleas et pabula, victum/quaerere ...’ (V. 17-18). 


Eclogue V opens with a cheerless imitation of Chaucer’s 
Prologue : 


What time the verdure of ground and cuery tree, 

By frost and stormes is priuate of beautee, 

And euery small birde thinketh the winter longe, 
Which well appeareth by ceasing of their songe. (V. 5-8) 


The idyllic world of classical pastoral is far away. 


This is shown in an interesting reference in Eclogue II to Virgil’s 
Eclogue III. 70. Again this is Barclay’s own addition : 


Thy princes apples be swete and orient, 

Such as Minalcas vnto Amintas sent, ... 

In sauour of whom thou onely haste delite, 

But if thou shouldst dye no morsell shalt thou bite. (II. 879-80, 883-4) 


Virgil’s shepherd-world (though that was not all Arcadia ) 
becomes a remote never-never land associated with the city and the 
court ! 


Along with this goes much satire. Of course, Barclay’s sources 
are basically satiric; but he adds to the plenty. The second 
Eclogue contains a long piece of satire on women, and another on 
eating and drinking at court. (II. 399 ff., 538 ff.). The latter 
follows Aeneas Silvius, but the former far exceeds the original. The 
account of cheating traders in Eclogue V is largely Barclay’s own 
invention (V. 686 ff.). In the same poem he inserts a passage from 
Mantuan on the abuse of the Sabbath in the country. But he 
prefaces this with an original passage on similar irreverence among 
city-dwellers.** This again shows Barclay’s eagerness to assert the 
claims of country against town, poor rustic against wealthy urban 
exploiter. He cannot let the criticism of rural life stand by itself. 


To sum up the evidence, we find in Barclay’s Eclogues a prono- 
unced satirical and moral bent, vivid accounts of the hardships of a 
shepherd’s life, and a keen awareness of injustice and exploitation, 
the contrast between rich and poor. The satire and moralisation in 
Aeneas Silvius and Mantuan is expanded and reworked so as to 
acquire a local habitation and a name. The impersonal Latin 
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‘reflections on human society are drawn into an English poet’s 
involvement with the problems besetting his own countryside. We 
may also relate this to Barclay’s concern with the concept of the 
three estates, pointed out by Ruth Mohl many years ago.‘*® 


The same tendencies, especially the satirical bent, appear in 
Turberville’s translations of Mantuan’s Eclogues, published in 
1567. They are full, of expansions and subtle departures. This is 
not much in evidence in the first three Eclogues, where the additions 
are mainly of an umnadventurous sort. Still, one may detect 
an independent poetic energy in passages like the following from 
Eclogue I[—the very passage that Barclay had used earlier, on the 
abuse of the Sabbath : 

They treade it tricksie vnder tree ... 
... friske theron like frantike fooles 
vaowieldy wights (God wot) 
With leaden legs and heavy heeles 
about the Churchyarde trot. 
And all the day do crie and laugh, 
and lay their lips to pot. (Fol. 137 }«* 
One is struck by the hard, homely ring of Turberville’s language and 
the complete accommodation of Mantuan’s satire to an English 
country setting. The alliteration—a recurrent feature of Turberville’s 
style in this work — reflects a technique ultimately deriving from 
Old English alliterative tradition and its fourteenth-century revival— 
particularly, in the field of satire, from Piers Plowman. 


A more notable transformation occurs in Eclogue IV, the noto- 
rious satire on women. It may be thought difficult to exceed 
Mantuan’s castigation of the female sex, but Turberville accomplishes 
this feat. He expands Mantuan’s text with vivid detail and stinging, 
rough-cut alliteration. Mantuan’s Alphus warns Ianus about 
women: ‘cum flet et appellat te blandius, insidiatur’ (When she 
weeps and calls to you seductively, she is laying an ambush for 

u: IV. 197). Turberville’s Alphus has a more lively imagination : 
The viler mischiefe they pretende 
when to the outward sight 
They deawe their cheekes with trickling teares, 
aud vse their sweetest call: 
Then they conspire thy cruell death 
(fell Monsters) most of all. ( Fol. 387) 
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Mantuan’s woman ‘purpurat arte genas et collocat arte capillos’ 
(skilfully paints her cheeks and arranges her hair: IV. 214) and 
‘deglabrat, lavat et pingit, striat, unguit et ornat’ (smooths, bathes, 
paints, draws lines, anoints and decks herself: IV. 225). In 
Turberville 


With Purple hue hir paalie cheekes 
she paintes and daylie dies. 
By Arte hir lockes she settes in place 
and deckes and dils hir pate... ( Fol. 397 )5° 
and ` 


They pluck off haires wher neede requires, 
they wash, they paint & sleeke : 

They chamfer, purle, anoint and smooth 
and practise other leeke. ( Fol. 397)}5? 


Mantuan’s woman is invida (envious), Turberville’s ‘strouting full 
of hate’ (Mantuan IV. 126; Turberville, fol. 34”); Mantuan’s, 
curandae dedita formae (devoted to the care of her appearance), 
Turberville’s given to ‘paynting of / hir face with pone freake’ 
(Mantuan IV. 131; Turberville, fol. 347). 


Obviously, Mantuan’s verse has released in Turberville a satirical 
energy of his own. The Latin eclogues have been drawn into 
the vortex of native English satire. 


Eclogues V. and VI are even more memorably refashioned. These, 
we may recall, are the two that Barclay had used. Though working 
within straiter limits, Turberville achieves a surprisingly similar 
heightening of the satire against rich men. At one point, indeed, 
he deliberately alters Mantuan’s text to this end. In Eclogue 
VI (lines 228-32) Cornix had declared, after a long account of town- 
dwellers’ dishonesty, that it was therefore justifiable for country 
folk to cheat and steal in retaliation. Barclay retains Mantuan’s 
.cynical touch; but Turberville whitewashes the shepherd, and 
further vilifies the townsfolk, by attributing this final knavery as well 
to the latter’s evil ways : 


If we haue ought that likes 
their fansie or their lust, 

They thinke to wring it from our hands, 
it ıs both good and ‘iust. ... ( fol. 637) 
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For the rest, Turberville follows the same technique as in Eclogue 
IV : the addition of vivid detail in rough-cut homely phrasing, with 
much alliteration, repetition and piling of epithets. He thus turns 
Mantuan’s compressed and relatively subtle hits into the stuff of 
home-grown English satire. 


In Eclogue VI, a brief hit at townsmen’s wiles — ‘quo capiunt 
astu’ (with what guile they seize things : line 152) — is expanded to 


... If of our wordes 
(a vile and beastlie thing) 
They take aduauntage once 
and catch vs in a trippe : 
We shall be sure to feele the smart 
and byde the lashing whippe. ( Fol. 60°) 


The townsmen’s meretricum usus (cultivation of prostitutes : VI. 164) 
becomes j 


They haue their minion Trulls 
and wanton flesbly Froes : ... ( Fol. 607) 


And there are such doomsday touches as the rich man ‘deade 
in Hell’ and ‘ ... death all this trumperie staines’ (fols. 61”, 617) for 
which Mantuan gives no warrant. 


Turberville does little or nothing counter to Mantuan’s spirit ; 
but he draws out that spirit further, allies it with a distinct current 
‘of native satiric inspiration. His renderings would ensure that for 
the English reader, pastoral literature does not as yet acquire an 
identity of its own, but remains only one version of a large, 
amorphous body of satire and didactic literature. 


_ The only other pastorals produced around this time in England 
are those in Barnabe Googe’s Eglogs, Epytaphes and Sonettes (1563). 
Here indeed we find a faint romantic and idyllic strain. However 
undistinguished Googe’s eclogues may be, their range of interests 
is much wider than Barclay’s. But all too apparently, Googe’s 
Arcadianism fights a losing battle against satire and moralisation. 


In at least one eclogue (no III) there is an opposition of town 
and country to the former’s disadvantage. On examination, Googe’s 
intentions prove to be the reverse of Barclay’s or the ploughman- 
poets’. The critic-shepherd Coridon’s viewpoint is far from 
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egalitarian. He laments the passing of true gentlemen, ‘Of whom we 
Shephardes had reliefe’, and their replacement by upstarts like 
another Coridon, once a carter.* This latter has been identified 
with Stephen. Gardiner, Chancellor under Queen Mary :°* political 
allusion runs pari passu with literal application to. rustic life. So 
too, a clear reference to the enclosure system doubles as an allegory 
of the Marian persecutions :°* ; z 


And with the shepe, ye Shephardes good, 
(O hate full Hounds of Hell,) f > 
They did torment, and dryue them out, A 
In Places farre to dwell. 
There dyed Daphnes for his Shepe, 
the chiefest of them all. 
And fayre Alexis flamde in Fyre, 
who neuer perysshe shall. (Eclogue II]: p. 41) 


While perceptibly deviating from the works discussed earlier, . 
such pastoral presents the same picture of wronged and suffering 
shepherds in a taxing environment. Googe’s Cornix and, Coridon, 
at only one remove from Barclay’s, prove more akin to Piers 
Plowman. than to the swains of Theocritus or Sannazaro. 


English pastoral finds its true vein at last in The Shepheardes 
Calender. 1 do not propose to discuss Spenser’s pastoral here. His 
interweaving of native and classical strands is complex and even 
controversial, as the ever-growing body of criticism testifies. To me 
it appears that, all in all, Spenser emphatically moves away from 
Barclay’s model. J. R. Schultz failed to find any correspondence, 
beyond the most accidental, between Barclay’s Eclogues and The 
Shepheardes Calender.*= Yet as Mustard, Schultz and White have 
all noted,*® it is unlikely that Spenser would not have known of 
Barclay’s work — which was not only appended to John Cawood’s 
edition of The Ship of Fools in 1570 (as: these scholars ‘note )- but 
published separately several times before.s? The probability.. is 
increased by the fact that as Mustard points out, E: K.’s. Epistle to 
Harvey, prefacing The Shepheardes Calender, clearly echoes Barclay’s 
ERTOIOGS 


Spenser has also been shown to echo The Plowman’s Tale in his 
May eclogue.*® . In his concluding verses to The “Shepheardes 
Calender, ‘the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde a whyle’ may refer 
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to the Tale or to Piers Plowman. In either case, he is professing 
formal allegiance to a conservative poetic ideal to which Barclay’s 
Eclogues are an adjunct. More generally, of course, Spenser owes 
a substantial debt to Chaucer, even leaving The Plowman’s Tale 
aside. 


There is much satire in The Shepheardes Calender, clearly allusive 
in nature even if the specific allusions escape us. The February, 
May, July and September eclogues are predominantly didactic and 
satiric. Here in particular, Spenser can afford vivid glimpses of a 
ravaged, impoverished landscape : 


Clothed with cold, and hoary wyth frost, 

Thy flocks father his corage hath lost : 

Thy Ewes, that wont to haue blowen bags, 

Like wailefull widdowes hangen their crags : ... ((Februarie’ 79-82) 


In ‘September’, Diggon describes the disorder and exploitation of 
the foreign land to which he has paid his ill-starred visit : 


They setten to sale their shops of shame, 

And maken a Mart of theyr good name. 

The shepheards there robben one another, 

And layen baytes to beguile her brother. 

Or they will buy his sheepe out of the cote, 

Or they will caruen the shepheards throte (lines 36-41) 


This is indeed allegorical for the alleged state of the Roman church. 
Spenser is not giving a literal account of rural suffering or depriva- 
tion ; but he is using such a mileu as his metaphoric context or 
vehicle. The rustic detail and homely diction ensure a sustained 
affinity to the authentic shepherds and peasants of the tradition I 
have traced. 


Needless to say, it is the diction of The Shepheardes Calender, the 
‘rusticall rudenesse of shepheards’®® that chiefly creates this effect. 
It has been suggested that archaic and dialectal diction is most 
pronounced in the moral and satirical eclogues ; but it is strongly 
present all through. I shall not make the ( probably impossible ) 
attempt to match Spenser’s words and constructions with, say, 
Barclay’s, feature by feature. As Ingham points out,°° Spenser’s 
almost obtrusive use of dialect differs from Barclay’s ideal of ‘playne 
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sentence’ (‘Prologe’ 81). Turberville also talks of ‘familiar stuffe and 
homely’, but equates this with ‘the common country Phrase’** and 
thus paves the way for dialect and archaism, of which his translations 
of Mantuan have a certain admixture. The important point is that 
Spenser is recreating with his own resources an equivalent for the 
diction, idiom and register of utterance that he and his age found in 
Chaucer and late Middle English literature, especially ploughman- 
literature. 


The vital difference lies in the fact that Spenser applies the mode 
to subject-matter that Barclay and the ploughman-poets know 
nothing of : romantic love, poetry, simple sport and a feeling for 
nature. These themes are in line with continental art-pastoral ; but 
the distinctive, purportedly rustic element’ in’ Spenser’s language 
invests them with a special simplicity and spontaneity, checks their 
sophistication with a constant hint at rustic directness and sincerity. 
Langland’s legacy has been transformed beyond recognition ; but in 
its turn, it has transformed the pastoral convention descended from 
Theocritus and Virgil. At the close of his work, Spenser acknow- 
ledges both his masters, the Ploughman-Pilgrim alongside Tityrus, to 
‘followe them farre off, and their high steppes adore’. 
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CRISEYDE THROUGH THE BOETHIAN GLASS 





JHARNA SANYAL 


“Now is it no doubte thanne that thise weyes ne ben a maner mysledynges 
to blisfulnesse, ne that they ne mowen nat leden folk thider as thei byheten 
to leden hem”. (Boece BK III, Prose 8).* 


MUCH of medieval literature, owes its source to traditionally 
familiar and popular tales and texts. It is against this background 
that the story directs the attention of the audience to elements of the 
narration other than the story itself.* 


However, the author’s quest for meaning had to operate within 
the inviolable framework of the source-text. The neo-classical idea 
of imitation and adaptation had permitted Dryden to go beyond 
the premises of his source to find a faithful Cressida,* but Chaucer’s 
Criseyde had to betray as did Boccaccio’s. Such a physical limitation 
necessitated the utilization of exegetic modes and means which could 
extract the meaning and refashion the material with altered 
emphasis. The combination of matter and meaning, of narrative 
and reflection along with commentary was the key to a new kind of 
poetry. In the field of secular narrative it began with Chretien who 
had combined the interest of erotic doctrine and psychology with 
the attraction of the story. Chaucer’s art seems to have reached a 
further stage of sophistication. His insertion of descriptive passages, 
besides the psychological ones, is an example of introducing ‘Sen’ 
into the matter in the most unobtrusive manner. The poet of 
Troilus and Criseyde,® perhaps more than Chretien, had succeeded in 
combining both matter and meaning into a comprehensive pattern 
which could assimilate any philosophy within the narrative compass 
of the tale. 


The traditional medieval approach to the task may te recognised 
in Chaucer’s introductory avowal that he intends to narrate ‘the 
double sorwe of Troilus’ (I. 1-5 ; 53-56).” But the familiarity of the 
audience with the story of Criseyde’s betrayal reduces the interest on 
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the level of information and the poet appears to communicate below 
the conscious level, directing the attention towards the literary 
gestures or the poetic manoeuvres that aim at discovering the ‘Sen’. 
along the poet’s own line. One such gesture is Chaucer’s presen- 
tation of Criseyde. Seen in their proper setting and context these 
portraits, notwithstanding their individual distinctions, slowly but 
steadily suggest a particular image of: an universal situation 
developed along the Boethian idea of the nature of ‘human felicite’ 
or ‘worldly godes’: “‘..'... the condicioun of mannes goodes ; for 
eyther it cometh nat altogidre to a wyght, or elles it ne last nat 
perpetuel” (BK. II, prose 4, 1. 84-87). Much of BK II and III of the 
Consolation is given to an exposition of the false, uncertain, doubtful 
and imperfect nature of worldly godes as opposed to ‘verray godes’, 
or ‘false blisfulness’ (as opposed to ‘verray blissfulness’). Criseyde’s 
betrayal proves how for Troilus human felicity ‘cometh not altogidre 
... or elles it ne last nat perpetuel’. Her descriptions, as her author 
chooses to arrange them, evince that uncertain and doubtful 
quality which Dame Philosophy identifies as characteristic of earthly 
happiness. But such a suggestion, far from reducing Criseyde to an 
appropriate object for a medieval exemplum, re-affirms her 
individuality in the most impressive manner. 


Chaucer is usually very elaborate in his description.of women. 
What is remarkable about Criseyde is that she demands several 
independent portraits and supplementary information to complete 
her picture. Of the three descriptions in BK I the first is presented 
against the background of parental reference and: the other two 
suggest a significant tension between Criseyde’s familial and 
individual identity. . 


Even, before Chaucer introduces Criseyde he refers to Calkas, her 
father. The gradual intensification of degenerate details characterizes 
the portrait of a ‘lord of gret auctorite (I. 65) turned ‘traitour’ (who 
‘falsly hadde his feith so broken’, I. 89). In BK I, verse 14 (if 
we exclude the proem), Chaucer refers to Criseyde for the first’ 
time. The first line of the verse (1. 92) mentions Calkas and the 
second (1. 93) again brings up the issue of falseness and couples 
‘false and wikked’ (deed). In I. 94 the audience is told of ‘His 
doughter’. The proper name Criseyde appears in 1. 99 which 
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happens to be the first line of a new verse. The third personal 
pronoun in its possessive use establishes a blood-relationship but the 
foreknowledge of Criseyde falsely breaking her faith could also help 
to extend the relationship even further.* The portrait of Calkas 
thus seems to cast a shadow on the introductory portrait of his 
daughter, and her actual appearance in the poem is preceded by 
details of her situation. The precedence of these circumstantial 
details over the visual ones that follow indicates that the role 
of Criseyde is not conceived along the lines which the poet 
had adopted for Emily. She is not to remain a passive object 
of beauty. The subtle portraiture of Criseyde in BK I which 
gradually and surely develops through a series of descriptions 
and supplementary information indicates the very complex nature of 
this woman who can be equally convincing when ‘out of her wit’ 
(1. 108) or when assured of look and manner (I. 182). In the 
aggressive world of Troy Criseyde’s fear, helplessness and friend- 
lessness create the right perspective for a woman who is in 
dire need of a friend and who later betrays her lover. Chaucer very 
subtly inserts the description of the heroine in between two verses 
(14 and 16) which inform the reader of her pressing helplessness : 
these together work as a frame to hold the picture of a beautiful 
woman. 


Criseyde was this lady name al right ; 
As to my doom, in al Troies cite 
Nas non so falir ; for, passynge every wight, 
So aungelik was hir natif beaute, 
That lik-a thing Inmortal semed she, 
As doth an hevenyssh perfit creature, 
That down were’sent in scornynge of nature. 
(1 99-105) 


The richness of the whole description rests on its ambivalence 
and suggestiveness. The successive enumeration of the adjectives 
aungelik, inmortal, hevenyssh lends an insubstantial and mysterious 
quality to the portrait only to be dissolved in the following ones. 
These adjectives (the last two applied to species other than mortals 
like Criseyde) tend to introduce Criseyde with near-celestial creden- 
tials. But Chaucer seems to add a particular suggestiveness by the 
use of the subjective mode and comparative method. The narrator's 
addition, ‘As to my doom’ (italics mine) suggests the limitation of 
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the author’s judgment which may call for modifications. This 
description is built upon two sets of comparisons. In the first, 
Criseyde is compared to the mortal ladies of Troy—there ‘Nas nan so 
fair’— and the difference is a quantitative one: Criseyde surpassed 
all the ladies of Troy. The formulaic and rhetorical character of the 
assertion relegates it to a non-critical literary or poetic tradition 
which is used to establish the superlative degree of her beauty. Much 
more subtle is the arrangement and intricacy of the second compa- 
rison which ultimately, instead of saying what Criseyde is, says what 
she is not. The comparison between Criseyde and an ‘inmortal’ 
thing is built upon the common ground of beauty and its angelic 
quality. A heavenly perfect creature is cited as a species of those 
‘inmortal’ things. But while Criseyde only seems to be like a thing 
‘inmortal’, ‘an hevenyssh perfit creature’ is indeed, a thing inmortal. 
The difference here is not one of degree but of kind, that existing 
between a counterfeit and the original. We have noted the rheto- 
rical quality of the first comparison. In the case of this second 
one the conscious choice of ‘semed’ reminds the audience that after 
all she is a human being (she has already been introduced as Calkas’s 
‘daughter and not as any tantalizing vision of a spring-goddess like 
Emily). The negative potential of this description even in its rudi- 
mentary character introduces one of Chaucer’s major concerns as a 
poet. The theme of appearance and reality had a special appeal for 
Chaucer and in this poem he realises the theme with reference to 
beauty, honour and love. In fact, the first description of Criseyde 
is conceived along the lines of a variable scale that covers the whole 
span between the poles of ‘seeming’ and ‘being’. 


The hypothetical tone of the description'® (aptly conveyed 
through ‘semed’) indicates Chaucer’s awareness of the limits set 
upon him by the audience’s foreknowledge of Criseyde’s career. It 
is also indicative of the poet’s confidence in his supreme control over 
the form and structure of the poem. He simultaneously associates 
Criseyde with and dissociates her from the ‘hevenyssh perfit creature’ 
and leaves open the scope for further development in the successive 
portraits. The suggestion of a paradox contributes a metaphysical 
aura to the whole description. Almost an opposite kind of hand- 
ling of feminine beauty and virtue is found in The Physician’s Tale 
(VI. C). This (with the exception of the first six lines) begins with 
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the description of Virginia which continues for fifty-nine lines (7-66). 
The length, elaborateness, rhetorical quality and the confident tone 
.of the description exhaust themselves within the physical limit of 
the lines employed.: Virginia’s death is an unnecessary waste of an 
exquisite creation of Nature just as the total of some seventy lines 
(ie. Il. 7-66, 105-116) that describes the beauty and virtue of 
Virginia is a waste as it does not relate to the purported central 
-theme of the physician’s tale : 


Therefore I rede yow this conseil take ; 
Forsaketh synne, er synne yow forsake 
(285-86) 


- The strength of Chaucer’s presentation of Criseyde lies in the 
simultaneous acceptance and rejection of her traditional identity. 
He consciously intends to move away from the a priori knowledge 
of her betrayal (already acknowledged in the prologue). Chaucer 
-destroys: the old and recreates the new Criseyde. The object of 
Troilus’s love is made worthy: of it. Criseyde as has already been 
observed is introduced as the daughter of the traitor Calkas, and 
hence by implication the inheritor of his shame. Chaucer often uses 
such parental associations to help establish the offspring’s identity : 
the virtue of Virginia seems to be an inheritance from her father 
Virginius ‘Fulfild of honour and of worthynesse’ (VI. C. 1. 3). 
Griselda’s low birth was used as a stalking-horse by Walter who 
imposed penalties on her in the name of the people’s demand ; yet 
she achieves a nobility by her deed despite such lineage. The Wife 
of Bath’s emphasis on the individual’s achievement as distinct from 
inheritance of gentility is an elaboration of a Boethian, or for that 
matter, of a Christian sentiment.!2 Chaucer makes a very interest- 
ing use of this issue in the case of Criseyde. The recognition of her 
individual honour comes through Hector’s pledge to protect her : 


EA “lat youre fadres treson gon 
Forth with meschaunce, and ye youre se/f in joie 
Dwelleth with us, whil yow good list, in Troie. (italics mine) 
(I 117-19) 


. In these lines we notice a subtle dissociating of Criseyde from 
her father and his ‘meschaunce’ while at the same time she is asso- 
ciated with the noble Trojans (dwelleth with us). Yet, even though 
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she is thus explicitly absolved of her father’s sins there seems to be 
an implicit suggestion of a parental association in the way the poet 
repeats the verb ‘dwell’ two lines later: ‘As ferforth your fader 
dwelled here, ye shul have’ (Il: 121-2). Criseyde is thus to retain 
her father’s place. In the second portrait Chaucer further develops 
.this tension between the two identities of Criseyde, familial and 
individual. 


This portrait marks a descent from the first in being more loca- 
lized, specific and down to earth: 


Among thise othere folk was Criseyda, 

In widewes habit blak ; but natheles 

Right as oure firste lettre is now an A, 

In beaute first s0 stood she, makeles , 

Hire goodly lokyng gladede al the prees. 

Nas never yet seyn thyng to ben preysed derre, 
Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterre. 


As was Criseyde, as folk seyde everichone, 
That hir behelden in hir blake wede ; 
Aad yet she stood fol lowe and stille allone, 
Byhynden other folk, in litel brede, 
And neigh the dore, ay under shames drede, 
Simple of atire, and debonaire of chere, 
With ful assured lokyng and manere. 
(I, 169-182) 


This description, besides the information regarding her marital 
status and repeated emphasis on her beauty, introduces two impor- 
tant factors which play a very significant role in Criseyde’s later 
action, viz., the social factor through ‘other folk’ and the psycholo- 
gical factor of .her awareness of her father’s shame. The poet's 
reiteration of other folk intends to establish an awareness of a milieu 
and society of which the erstwhile ‘aungelic’ creature is a member. 
The recognition of her beauty by the small world around her pre- 
pares the'reader for Criseyde’s concern for a similar recognition of 
her honour and name. Thus the larger scope of the first portrait 
shrinks to accommodate a narrow world of‘men’. To Criseyde 
herself the fact that she is‘her father’s daughter remains a constant 
reminder as is indicated in line 180. After mentioning that Criseyde 
is approved of by Hector and the public there seems no possible , 
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reason why Chaucer should so meticulously add the psychological 
details in between the details of location (And neigh the dore) and 
dress (simple of atire). The ‘fear of shame’ in combination with 
these details characterizes Criseyde as an individual at that parti- 
cular time and place. This fear-psychosis in conjunction with her 
desire for public recognition makes Criseyde do what she does. 
Ironically enough, the fear that she might be tainted by her father’s 
shame instils in her the desire for a ‘name’ that ultimately renders 
her as false as her father had been. 


A ‘name’ for Criseyde means an approval of this ‘other folk’. 
After all, honour in its earthly context presupposes a kind of social 
acceptance and approval of an individual’s worth. In the case of 
Criseyde the poet has not told us anything as yet about the lady’s 
virtues except that : 


And in hire hous she abood with such meyne 
As til hire honour nede was to holde ; 
And whil she was dwellynge in that cite 
Kepte hir estat, and bothe of yonge and olde 
Ful wel biloved and wel men of her tolde ; (italics mine) 
(i, 127-131) 


‘In hire hous’, ‘in that cite’ suggest a restricted field of activity 
unperturbed by the tensions and demands of the larger world 
beyond. Such spatial and temporal (wAil) details which condition 
her ‘name’ (wel men of hir tolde) add an idea of the vulnerable limita- 
tion of her ‘name’ within the very lines which seek to establish it. 

A similar ambiguity is found in I 285 ff. : 


And ek the pure wise of hire mevynge 
Shewed wel that men myght in hire gesse 
Honour, estat, and wommanly noblesse. (italics mine) 


Here, we are made to see Criseyde from without, as she appeared 
to men. Honour ultimately means to accommodate oneself to 
certain respected ideas or ideals, and it must be admitted that as yet 
the audience knows nothing about her intrinsic worth. The tenta- 
tiveness of the impression created by the juxtaposition of (hire 
mevynge) shewed and (men myghte in hire) gesse once again suggests 
the tantalizing quality of appearance which may ultimately, defeat 
expectation. The audience is only told of what the appearance or 
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the show suggests. Whether the references to popular opinion 
regarding Criseyde in’ each of the stanzas are to counteract the a 
priori impressions of the audience’! or to suggest the undependable 
character of such judgment is ambiguous. Chaucer the poet is 
hardly ever enthusiastic about the opinion of the so-called ‘men’ or 
‘peple’. ? 3 i . 


The third portrait disburdens itself of all celestial associations 
which have by this time’ paled and faded (the exuberance of adjec- 
tives of the first portrait has diminished itself to a metaphor in the 
second, — ‘Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterré, 1. 175) to leave 
behind an earthly woman who can evoke desire. 


She has nat with the leste of hire stature, 
But alte hire lymes so wel answeryngo 
Weren to wommanhode, that creature 
Was nevere lasso mannyssh in semynge ; 
(I 281-284) 


_ The use of circumlocution and litotes designed to, avoid an 
explicit enumeration of details makes the portrait hang on a non- 
specified zone of an undefined ‘wommanhode’ which is nothing more 
or less than ‘lasse mannyssh in semynge’. This mode simultaneously 
controls: the traditional and rhetorical effluence found in similar 
descriptions of feminine beauty and suggests the inadequacy of exact 
words which could describe the beauty of Criseyde. The impression 
which Chaucer intends to obtain is to be found in the effect of this 
beauty on Troilus who makes ‘a mirour of his mynde, in which he 
saugh al holly hire figure’ (I 365-66) ; also he burns in his ‘owne lust’ 
(I. 407). 


The gradual familiarization of the details of Criseyde’s appea- 
rance reduces her to a recognizable specimen of feminine beauty. 
But these portraits are not self-sufficient. Each single description 
at a given point of narration is qualified by the condition of the 
situation concerned. The next, i.e. the fourth, description of 
Criseyde (Bk. IJI, 1247 ff.) though far removed in distance from the 
previous one seems to be a flat exposition of the anticipations con- 
tained therein : i : 


Hire armes smale, hire streyghte bak-and softe, 
Hire sydes longe, flesshy, smothe, and white 
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- He gan to stroke, and good thrift bad ful ofte 
Hire snowissbe throte, hire brestes rounde and lite ; 
Thus in this hevene he gan hym to delite. 


(UI, 1247-51) 

Z This- iş a physiological transcription of the erstwhile angelic 
creature. As Criseyde ‘is brought nearer the audience is allowed 
a closer view. The development and progress of the relationship 
between the lovers which had been the main subject of BK. II (which 
incidentally has no description of Criseyde) serves as a kind of 
reference for this porfrait which otherwise, taken out of its context, 
would have been nearer to the degenerate description of a naked 
Goddess. + 4 


The very privacy and intimacy of the situation firmly established 
within the description’ (He gan to stroke) lends an essential 
sensuality to the description which is otherwise very clinical in its 
itemization of details. Troilus’s discovery of his ‘goddess’ from 
a proximity suggests an explorer’s delight in the discovery of a new 
domain, —-a ‘hevene’ for Troilus. Ironically however, Troilus 
discovers his ‘hevene’ only after the narrator has brought Criseyde 
close enough to show that she is nothing but a woman with small 
armes_etc. This holds the durability of this ‘hevene’, however 
delightful; suspect. Yet, Troilus’s experience in this ‘hevene’ makes 
his imagination transcend the confines of its origin. It recognizes 
‘Benign Love’ as the true bond of things. This realization (affirmed 
by the, poet in the proem of Book III) sublimates Troilus’s love for 
Criseyde and the poet’s deliberate and repeated assertions that it 
was ‘heigh’, ‘parfait’, ‘sonneth in gentilness’ and ‘vertue’ (BK Ii, 
1322-23 ; 1965, 1379, 1400) distinguish it from the unbridled lust’ 
of January for his wedded wife, May. This sublime revelation 
keeps away all possibilities of any prurience finding its way into 
such description just as the intense elegiac mood sanctifies a similar 
description of a deceased wife by the bereaved husband in the 
Book of the Duchess : 


Ryght faire shuldres and body oie 
She had, and armes, every lyth 
Fattyssh, flesshy, not gret therwith ; 
Ryght white handes, and nayles rede, 
Rounde brestes ; and of good brede 
Hyr hyppes were, a streight flat bak. 
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I knew on hir noon other lak 
That al hir lymmes nere pure sewynge 
In as fer as I had knowynge. 

(952-960) 


In the last description just discussed (III. 1247-51) Chaucer seems 
to have completed the process of depicting an angelic creature in 
human terms. The statis thus created suggests a change. BK. IV 
marks a transition, a change which is painful because it frustrates 
existing expectation in every sphere. In the process of this change the 
image of Criseyde cannot be introduced systematically. Itis picked 
up only gradually and in parts. Details of her golden hair, long and 
small fingers which would have fitted well in earlier descriptions of 
her ‘makles’ beauty (I1. 172) are mentioned now, and with 
reference to their corruption. It is not the adjective whichis now 
important but the verb. The golden hair is rent, the smali fingers 
wrung : 


Hire ownded heer, that sonnyssh was of hewe, 
She rente, and ek hire fyngeres longe and smale 
She wrong ful ofte......... 


Hire hewe, whilom bright, that tho was pale 
Bar witnesse of hire wo and hire constrenyte. (italics mine) . 
(IV, 736-41). 


Criseyde’s visage receives the impressions of a change that defaces 
beauty : 
l She was right swich to seen in hire visage 
As is that wight that men on beere bynde 
Hir face, lık of Paradys the ymage, 


Was al ychaunged to another kynde. (italics mine) 
(IV 862-65) 


The difference between the past and the present involves a 
qualitative change (from ‘heaven to hell’ as it seems to Criseyde, 
IV. 712). The eyes which had been a constant source of joy 
for Troilus are encircled by ‘a purpre ring’ (IV. 869-71). The rude 
shock caused by so sudden and violent a change has its effect on 
Pandarus who had been the one person to be aware of change in its 
universal perspective.'® There is yet another reminder of a change 
in the description of swooning Criseyde ‘with hewes pale and grene/ 
That whilom was fresh and fairest was to sene’. (IV Il. 1154-55). 
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The last and longest portrait of Criseyde is provided in BK. V : 


Criseyde mene was of hire stature, 
Therto of shap, of face, and ek of cheere, 
Ther myghte ben no fayrer creature. 
And ofte-tyme this was hire manere: 

e, - To-gon ytressed with hire heres clere 

; . Doun by hire coler at hire bak byhynde, 
Which with a thred of gold she wolde bynde. 


And save hire browes joyneden yfere, 

S - Ther nas no lakke, in aught I kan espien. 

i . ‘But for to speken of hire eyen cleere. 
> . Lo, trewely, they writen that hire syen, 
That Paradis stood formed in hire eyen. à 
And with hire riche beaute evere more 

`- Strof love in hire ay, which of hem was more. 


She sobre was, ek symple, and wys withal, 
The best ynorisshed ek that myghte be, 
And goodly of hire speche in general, 
Charitable, estatlich, lusty, and fre ; 
Ne nevere mo ne lakkede hire pite.; 
Tendre-herted, slydynge of corage ; 
But, trewely, I kan nat telle hire age. 
ails D (V 806-826). 


-.. >This has all the properties of an introductory description such as 
are found in The Knight’s Tale, The Physician’s Tale,*" ete. All such 
introductory portraits are directed towards an affirmation of the 
beauty and virtue which make the lady worthy of the attention 
and love she receives. Chaucer by choosing to hold back this 
portrait to Book V divests it of such functional raison d’etre. 
At this point of the development of the story when expectation 

«concerns Criseyde’s deeds and not her looks and manners such 

_ details of golden thread and clear hair defeat expectation. The 
echoes and shadows of all the past portraits linger and there is not 
much-novelty that can divert the attention or entertain the audience. 

_It seems that the poet is using this description to take us back 
to, earther memories of Criseyde. It is a sort of a recapitulation 

. of. the past-and the narrator suddenly withdraws into the world 

- of books, his sources. Such an artistic strategy is aimed at distancing 
‘the unsavoury element of the story, viz., the betrayal of Criseyde. 
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The process is like turning the pages of the book back to the first 
section and re-reading the description of the heroine. The-casual 
and relaxed mood is a recess preparatory to the rapid decline 
towards the tragic denouément. This portrait of Criseyde has the 
deceptive calm of the sea which conceals the ice-bergs that sink 
mighty vessels. The tips of the ice-berg are hardly visible, yet they 
are there,—the ‘fixed eyebrows’ and a ‘slydyng corage’. 


Fixed eyebrows seem to have received contradictory distinc- 
tions.*® Antiquity regarded it as a mark of beauty while Benoit 
and Guido treat it as a blemish. Chaucer also suggests that this - 
was Criseyde’s only physical defect.1° These two details are very 
casually inserted into the apparently harmless nature of the general 
portrait. The determination of the poet to smuggle in such details 
as innocently as possible is also marked by the shift of emphasis to 
a detail not so very relevant now. The abrupt, uncalled for con- 
fession ‘I cannot tell her age’ is intended to draw all attention to 
this deficiency of detail and thus it allows the more important one 
„to be ensconced unperceived. 


Whether Chaucer intended to use the detail of a ‘fixed brow’ the 
way he had used similar details for some of the pilgrims in the 
General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is open to question.*° The 
Secreta Secretorum maintains that ““Whan the heres of the browes 
croken downe-ward, and in one naturally worchen that shewith a 
lyer, a sligh man and a foole’”’.** We have the prevaricating letter 
to reckon with (V. 1590-1631). But in his introduction the poet had 
professed to tell how Criseyde betrayed and this prevents one from 
ascribing too much importance to the suggestions of such physical 
details. Again, once it is known ‘how’ she betrayed it becomes 
totally unnecessary to know whether she had joined eyebrows or 
not. The strength of Chaucer’s art often lies in the arrangement of 
details. The ‘lak’ which seems to be of comparatively graver 
concern appears at the end of the account bunched with all her good 
qualities. The first four affirmative sentences (820-24) are set both 
as a syntactical contrast and a thematic sypplement to the fifth line 
which is given a strong emphasis by the use of negatives — “Ne 
nevere mo ne lakkede hire pite’. The successive complements appear 
to be phrases in apposition to the quality mentioned in the fifth line. 
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A woman who never lacks pity is indeed a tender-hearted person. 
While Chaucer uses the native heart for a tender one, he chooses the 
French corage for a ‘slydyng’.** It is interesting to note that though 
‘herte’ and ‘corage’ are near-synonyms with over-lapping meanings 
Chaucer prefers French ‘corage’ as the word for Latin ‘animus’ in his 
translation of Boece. Curiously enough he modifies the native word 
with a French-adjective (O. F. Tendre — Latin tener) and the French 
word with a native one (O. E. Slidan). The impression of an ety- 
mological balance leads to an examination of the syntactical position 
of the expressions. This feature (Slydyng) by virtue of its proximity 
to the immediately preceding ones of tenderness and pity suggests a 
deliberate intention of Chaucer’s to make us re-interpret the 
connotation of a heart that is easily moved. It heightens the basic 
difference between a tender heart that is moved easily with pity 
and an easily moving, sliding, shifting one. The denominative verb 
‘lakkede’ of line 824 appears to be an echo of the noun ‘lakke’ used 
ten lines earlier (814) and in this capacity it extends a deprecatary 
suggestion of a grave ‘lakke’ of character. Joseph of Exeter’s 
portrait of Briseis (4, 156-162) associates ‘beauty’ with ‘character’ : 
‘with the riches of her form strive the marks of character : sober 
simplicity, a pleasing modesty, a pity never arid for him who asks, 
and gentle grace of speech.’*® Many of Chaucer’s details conform 
to Joseph of Exerter’s but the departure is no less significant. He 
joins together beauty and love : 


And with her riche beaute evere more 
Strof Love in hire ay, which of hem was more (818-19). 


The marks of character follow in a separate verse. By thus 
making love to compete with so unstable a quality as physical beauty 
Chaucer gives it an ‘insoluble’ character.** It may fluctuate between 
the semantic extremes of a tender heart and a ‘slydyng corage’. The 
portrait of a woman ‘fairer than any creature’ sinks under the 
pressure of such suggestions in all their nuances. The blemishes of 
face and corage, physical and moral, external and internal, 
perceptible and imperceptible are manifest one in her appearance and 
the other in her deed. But Criseyde herself cannot help either 
of these. If she was born with joint eye-brows so was she with her 
‘slydyng corage’. A close look reveals the first defect just as the 
pressure of circumstances exposes the second. Yet one wishes the. 
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adjectives to have changed places — a fixed corage and disjoint 
eyebrows ! 


Chaucer’s portraits of Criseyde unveil not many faces but one, — 
an apparently perfect one. The same character which had received 
public approbation guards a grave moral flaw. The idea of a limita- 
tion and vulnerability of human knowledge which has persistently 
been offered in the series of portraits is fully exposed in the final one. 
These pictures studied without a reference to their ambient conditions 
may show a gradual degeneration of details. In fact, Chaucer seems 
to be calculatingly presenting a series of portraits which are intended 
to move dramatically from the heavenly perfect one to the terrestrially 
imperfect.2® Imperfection is a necessary character of all human or 
earthly existence. Decay and corruption are stages in the progress 
towards the ultimate and natural dissolution which may be hastened 
by a catastrophe or an accident. Yet such a predicament however 
tragic it may be does not deny the joys of earthly beauty and love. 
Chaucer’s Criseyde becomes an appropriate suggestion of ‘temporall 
felicitie’, (set against the ‘pleyn felicite/ That is in hevene above’). The 
tragedy which overtakes a story celebrating one of the most beautiful 
experiences of love does not denigrate the quality of that love. 
It merely holds up its fragility, undependability and uncertainty and 
thereby sets it against a love stable, dependable, unchangeable and 
eternal. This view is not basically tragic. The Knights Tale ends 
with a marriage but the view of life presented by Egeus is a sombre 
one : 

This world nis but a thrughfare ful of wo 
And we been pilgrimes, passinge to and fro 
Deeth is an ende of every worldes soore. 
(K. Tale BK IV 2847-49) 


In T & C earthly beauty, love and for that matter life are like 
‘floures faire’ (V. 1840),*° exquisite in themselves but fragile and 
transient. The idea is not very different from the one in Love is 
Life.*? 

Bot fleschly lufe sal fare as dose þe flowre in May, 
And lastand be na mare Pan ane houre of a day 
And sythen syghe ful sare þar lust, Pir pryde, Par play 
When Pai er casten in kate til Pyne Lastes ay. 
(57-69) 
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Richard Rolle eschews the problems of the world by negating the 
world’s demand. With all the fervour of his pious devotion he 
recommends Divine Love, and the worldly one falls far below in his 
consideration. For Chaucer the issues of the world are more imme- 
diate, perhaps more pressing and have to be included in the totality 
of experiences. He preserves all the characteristic limitations which 
reside at the heart of all physical phenomena. But the fragility of 
the flower of ‘May’ or ‘Somer’ does not deny its beauty. 


Instead of being an end in itself this characteristic imperfection 
becomes a reminder of a state of perfection. Chaucer seems to 
have been following the Boethian cue : 


“For alle thing that is cleped inparfyt is proevid inparfit be the amenus- 
ynge of perfeccioun or of thing that is parfit. And herof cometh it that 
in every thing general, yif that men seen anythirg that is inparfit, certes 
in thilke general ther moot ben som thing that is parfit. For yif so be 
that perfeceioun is don awey, men may nat thinke ne say fro whennes 
thilke thing is that 1s cleped inparfyt. For the nature of thinges ne took 
nat hir begynnynge of thinges amenused and inparfit, but it procedith of 
thinges that ben alle hole and absolut, and descendith so doun into 
uttereste thinges and into thinges empty and withouten fruyt... yif ther 
be a blisfulnesse that be freel and veyn and inparfyt, ther may no man 
doute that ther nys som blisfulnesse that is sad, stedefast, and parfyt.” 
(Boece, BK. IH, Prose 10) 


Chaucer justaposes the two heavens the heaven of lover’s delight 
(BK. IV. 1204, 1251, 1322, 1599, 1657, 1725, 1742) and the ‘hevene 
above’ (V. 1819, 1844). The story of the betrayal of Criseyde, ‘empty 
and withouten fruyt’, ends with a reference to the ‘mayd and mother’ 
Mary. In this capacity of an imperfection reminding us of perfec- 
tion she is indeed the broken circle of Browning®® directing towards 
the complete one in heaven. No pity or sympathy need lead to the 
invention of a story that sees in Criseyde a Christian expiation of 
guilt as in Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid; the Boethian glass 
reflects her image in its most comprehensive aspect. 


’ 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. All references to the Consolation of Philosophy are from Chaucer’s Boece 
(Complete works, ed. Robinson, F. N.) The quotations from all the 
poems of Chaucer except Troilus and Crise}de are also from this edition, 
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10. 
` gubjunctives were often employed in cases where the situation did not 


11. 
12. 


13. 


‘The story is chaff, the meaning wheat, the meaning is the frult, the story 
the branch’ wrote the author of Livre de Rois ‘L’ estorie est paille, le sen 
est grains ; le sen est fruit, lestoria rains’ (ed. Curtius, p. 5). 


Troilus and Cressida, or, Truth Found Too Late. <A Tragedy. 


In the twelfth century the great cathedral schools of France laid a 
significant emphasis on grammar. This was something more than Plato 
and Aristotle’s idea of Grammar. In the last quarter of the twelfth 


‘century itiwas considered that “among the artes which are called the 


trivium grammar takes precedence as the first foundation: Under her 
serve the troops of those who write In verse.” Under the influence of 
the Alexandrine writers the connotation of Grammar came to include 
the art of interpreting poetry. In the prologue to the Leis Marie de 
France seems both to reiterate the exegetic tradition and transcend the 
limits of Grammatical interpretation. According to her the poets’ task 
is to construe the text (glosser Ja lettre) and add their own thoughts (de 
lor sen le sorplus mattre). Cf.. The Rise of Romance, Vinaver, Eugene 
(Oxford, 1971), p. 178. 


See Yvain, Lancelot, etc. 
Henceforth T & C. 
All reference to T & C are from the ed. by R. K. Root. 


The traditional quality of such portraits is discussed in ‘The Ideal of 
Feminine Beauty in Medieval Literature ..., ‘Tradition and Innovation in 
Chaucer, Brewer, Derek (Macmillan, 1982), 


In the General Prologue to the C, Tales Chaucer uses a similar sugges- 
tion. 


- ‘With hym ther was a Plowman was Ais brother. (529). 


The use of the subjunctive in ‘were’ need not be made much of. Such 


indicate any such use. Examples like ‘And though that he were worthy, 
he was wys’ (I. 68. General Prologue) indicate that this form could be 
used in definite statements. Similar other examples are cited in A 
Guide to Chaucer’s Language: Burnley, David (Macmillan, 1983), 
p. 32. 


See Complete Works, ed. Robinson, L. p. 808, explanatory notes to 
ll. 1109 ff, Wife of Bath’s Tale ; also Boece (BK III prose, 6. 1. 36-57). 


Cf. ‘The Masculine Narrator and Four Women of Style’ in Speaking of 
Chaucer, Donaldson, E. T. p. 54 (University of London, 1970). 


In The Clerk's Tale there is a direct and emphatic condemnation of the 
opinion of the people (IV E 995-1001). The poet’s attitude towards the 
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15. 


16. 


me ee 
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19. 


20. 


2L 
22. 
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people’s eagerness to exchange Criseyde for Antenor showsa similar 
disregard for the voice of the people (BK IV 183-210). Also, Boece (BK 
III, Prose 1V) ‘‘And certes amonges thise thynges I ne trowe nat that the 
pris and the grace of the peple nys neyther worthi to ben remembered, 
ne cometh of wys jugement, ne is ferme perdurably.” 


Cf : Venus in The Parliament of Fowls, 270-73. 


Cf: Ian Bishop's interpretation of the word'makeles’ in Chaucer's Troilus 
and Criseyde : A Critical Study (Bristol, 1981, p. 24). If in I. 171-72 there 
is a passing reference to Queene Anne then Criseyde’s ‘makeles’ beauty 
which comes in the immediately next stanza does not seem to lend itself 
to a degenerate allusion i. e., without “any ‘make’ and may therefore be 
available for love.” 


He had used the transience of beauty as one of the arguments to persuade 
Criseyde to accept Troilus as a lover (I. 393-99). 


The Knight’s Tale (il. 1035-55) ; The Physician’s Tale Q1. 7-71). 


Cf: Troilus and Criseyde, ed. Root, R. K., p. 544, explanatory notes to 
1. 813-14. 


As a matter of related interest it may be recalled that Alisoun of The 
Miller's Tale (1A, L. 3245) had her eyebrows ‘Y-pulled’, i. ©., plucked. 


For example the ‘glarynge eyen’, ‘a voys as smal as hath a goot’ of the 
Pardoner, the ‘sangwyn’ complexion of the Franklin, ‘gat-tothed’ wife of 
Bath, etc. 


Secretum Secretarum, Vol. I, E. E. T. S. No. 276 (1977), p. 10. 


The distinction between the two words is discussed in David Buraley’s 
A Guide to Chaucer’s Language ( Macmillan, 1983), pp. 216-17. The 
marked difference between the distribution of the words kerte and corage 


` io Chaucer’s works indicates that the latter is used mostly in a special 


23. 
24. 


sense or in a special context. In his translation of Boece Chaucer seems 
to prefer corage to other synonyms for rendering Latin animus which “is 
a word used in philosophical writings of the rational part of the soul 
which is in contact with the world around us by way of senses. In it 
perceptions are ordered, desires formed, and courses of action decided.” 
While kerte usually refers to the physical organ or to the receptacle of 
emotions and affections corage, in many cases, indicates a more active 


_ connotation. Cf. So priketh hem nature in hir corages, G. P., 11. 


Quoted from R. K. Root’s ed. of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 543. 


The term ‘insoluble here has been used, as medieval logicians often used 
it, to mean very difficult to solve and not literally insoluble, cf: Coples- 
ton, F. C. : A History of Medieval Philosophy ( Methuen, 1972 ), p. 235. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Cf: ‘Forwhy ful anguysschous thing is the conditioun of mannes goodes ; 
for eyther it commeth nat allogidre to a wyght, or elles it ne jast nat 
perpetual’(Boece, BK II, Prose 4, p. 389). Also, —‘Thise thynges thanne’, 
quod sche, ... outher thei semen lyknesses of verray good, or elles it 
someth that thei yeye to mortel folk a maner of goodes that ne be nat 
parfyt. But thilke good that is verray and parfyt that mai thei nat 
yeven’, 

(Ibid., BK. III, Prose 9, p. 408). 


‘Certes it es more flyttynge than the mutabilite of floures of the somer 
sesoun’ (Boece, BK III, Prose 8, 406). 


Love is Life: Richard Rolle of Hampole in K. Sisam’s Fourteenth Century 


' Verse and Prose (Oxford, 1964), p. 39. 


‘On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round’. (Abt 
Vogler). 
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RICHARD IPS LIVERY OF THE WHITE HART AND 
MUM AND THE SOTHSEGGER 


HELEN BARR 


THE WILTON Diptycb, which has been described as one of the 
finest paintings of its age, is one of the showpieces of the National 
Gallery in London.’ The front panel shows Richard II, with his 
three patron saints, Edmund the King, Edward the Confessor and 
St. John the Baptist, kneeling before the Virgin and child. Grouped 
around the Virgin are eleven angels who have a badge of the white 
hart embroidered on their dresses. The king wears an ouch shaped 
like the hart badge of the angels and his dress of gold tissue is 
brocaded with medallions of the hart lodged within collars of broom 
pods. On the back panel of the diptych, a hart badge is seen in a 
grassy fleld.* 


Richard’s heraldic badge of the white hart was used for the livery 
which he bestowed on his servants and followers as a mark of their 
loyalty to him. Thus, the symbol of the white hart came to represent 
both Richard himself and his retinue. He may have adopted this 
badge from the cognizance of his mother® and the Wilton Diptych 
seems almost like a showcase to parade his sign. Indeed, that 
Richard was very keen to promulgate his badge as much as possible 
can be seen from its appearance in various works of art or architec- 
ture dating from his reign. The large representation of the chained 
white hart painted on the wall of the Muniment Room in West- 
minster Abbey may have been a gift from the king.“ After the 
death of Queen Anne in 1394, Richard ordered a double tomb to be 
made and both effigies of the king and queen can still be seen in 
Westminster Abbey. Their robes are powdered with very delicate 
pounce work representing their heraldic devices. Prominent amongst 
these is the badge of the white hart,5 which can also be seen in the 
string moulding under the windows of Westminster Hall.® The 
badge also appears on a watching loft in St. Alban’s Cathedral? and 
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in York Minster, there is a carving of the hart upon a capital beside 
the south-east pier of the central crossing. This carving was in 
acknowledgement of Richard’s patronage of York, instanced in 1395 
from a gift of 100 marks, ( £ 66 1384d).° In the copy of Roger 
Dymock’s Liber Contra duodecim errores et hereses Lollardorum, 
preserved as MS Trinity Hall, Cambridge no. 17, possibly a presenta- 
tion copy to Richard himself, there is a portrait of the king, throned, 
and at the bottom of the page, two couchant, chained harts.° 


` Richard made his first distribution of the badge of the white hart 
in October 1390, in order, it has been suggested, to build up a retinue 
comparable to those of his nobles.*° This proved to be something 
of an expensive venture. The royal livery was alsoa royal mainte- 
nance ; kept in being by a series of petitions and grants.11 The 
expenditure of the great wardrobe, responsible for the giving of 
liveries, rose from § 8,000 between November 1390 to September 
1392, to almost £ 16,000 in the period between September 1392 and 
September 1394. In approximately the same stretch of time the 
expenses of the household doubled.*® This extravagance is attested 
by the survival of the white hart in so many commissioned works of 
art ; some of which have been cited. The same sort of excess can 
also be seen in his followers. John Holland, Duke of Exeter and 
one of Richard’s most loyal supporters, possessed a livery of the 
white hart set with three rubies and two sapphires.1® 


The distribution of liveries by the nobility was a potential and 
actual source of Jawlessness.1* A statute was passed in 1390 to 
regulate the grant of liveries,** but the complaints of the commons 
in 139348 and Thomas Haxey’s petition in 13971" suggest that this 
measure was largely ineffective and that large bodies of ill-disciplined 
mea retained by the powerful magnates were still causing unrest and 
disturbance in many parts of the country, The statute passed in the 
first year of Henry IV's reign, outlawing all liveries except those of 
the king, indicates the continued lawlessness of these liveried 
retainers.'® Gower complains of the way in which common justice 
is hampered by the large retinues of the nobility : 


The lond is ful of maiotenne, 
Which causith that the comune right 
In fewe contrees stant upright. 
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Extortion, contekt, ravine 
Withholde ben of that covyne.!° 


Richard II’s livery and maintenance is singled out for vehement 
criticism in some contemporary accounts of his reign. In particular, 
the.body of men whom Richard maintained from Cheshire aroused 
considerable hostility.*° In the Annales, the author is clearly out- 
raged by the behaviour of these men** and Adam of Usk too, gives 
a graphic account of the Cheshire archers’ surrounding Westminster 
Hall at the parliament which began in July, 1397.*% At another 
point in his chronicle, Adam makes a more general criticism of the 
oppression caused in the realm by the retainers who wore the badge 
of the white hart. In the entry for the year 1399, Usk unravels a 
prophecy of Merlin concerning Henry Bolingbroke. Punning on 
the various heraldic badges sported by Henry, he says that he ought 
to be known as the dog: 


by reason of his badge of a collar of linked greyhounds and because he 
camo in the dog-days and because he utterly drove out from the kingdom 
the faithless harts, that is the livery of king Richard which was the 
hart.?* 


It is the third reason that concerns us here. What Usk has done 
is to construct a mini-allegory out of the visual devices on the heral- 
dic badges. The livery of the white hart becomes not a static badge, 
but living animals whose actions mirror the political events of his 
own day. Such a practice is relatively common in the period and 
one employed by the author of Mum and the Sothsegger ** 


The Mum-poet’s discussion of Richard’s livery of the white hart 
forms the basis of Passus II of the ‘R’ fragment of the poem.?® 
The analogy between the sign of the deer and Richard’s supporters 
also appears in the preliminary section of Passus IIL where the 
harts play a role in a kind of mini-beast fable. Using knowledge of 
the behaviour and habits of deer inthe natural world largely derived 
from bestturies,*® the poet narrates obliquely the events of 1397 
which led to the arrests of the three original Lords Appellant; 
Gloucester, Warwick and Arundel.?” The men of Cheshire, who 
were a patiisularly violent part of Richard’s retinue, are chastised 
also in Passus III, 317ff, but the poet does not draw attention 
explicitly to their livery at this point. 
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For reasons of space I shall focus on the treatment of the livery 
of the white hart in Passus II. Firstly, I shall trace the poet’s 
criticisms of the grant of the livery and how these refer to specific 
contemporary events. Secondly, I shall look at the role of the 
narrator in voicing these complaints and thirdly, I shall attempt to 
give an analysis of the allegorical technique in this section of 
the poem. 


The poet’s complaints about the livery are not made in a 
systematically chronological or consecutive order. At the opening 
of the Passus, he marvels at the sheer number of liveries granted by 
Richard, (1-3), a point which is taken up later at lines 20ff where he 
widens his attack to include other- “lordis leuere,” (26). The 
expense of the grant of the livery is clearly in the poet’s mind when 
he comments that to him, it seemed foolish : 


To sette siluer in signes Bat of nou3t serued. 
(45) 


The corruption of the law as a result of liveries is condemned at 
several places, (26ff, 79ff, 88ff), particularly with reference to the 
way in which the poor have been oppressed : 


And lette for no lordschep fe lawe to susteyne 
Whane pe pore pleyned pat put were to wrongis. 
(83-4 ; c/f32ff, 39) 


Sir John Bushey, one of Richard’s most ardent and loyal supporters 
is singled out for criticism on this point. While he had close 
control over the ruling of the country, he was believed to be more 
concerned with private rather than public benefit, through acts of 
extortion and embezzlement. The complaints against him at this 
period are numerous.*® He is mentioned obliquely at several points 
in the ‘R’ fragment, (II, 152; III, 19, 75) but appears first early on 
in Passus II where the poet puns on his name to illustrate the way in 
which the favoured wearers of the white hart badge terrorised the 
poor: 


fey bare hem fe bolder for her gay broches, 
And busshid with her brestis and bare adoun fe pouere. 
(38-9) 
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The oppression was such that no-one was able to speak out against 
the injustice in the Commons, according to the poet’s comment : 


And carped to fe comounes with pe kyngys moufe, 
(29) 


This again may refer to Bushey’s manipulation of power in that be 
was also the Speaker of the Commons.”° 


The poet observes that Richard had no need of liveries “frist at 
3oure anoyntynge,” (47) and that he only introduced them later, 
(50, 56, 99). The poet acknowledges that Richard’s intention 
was good, but in practice, the action brought about his downfall : 


3it I trowe 3oure entente at fe frist tyme 
Was, as I wene, if [ well thenke in multitude of people, 
(99-100) 


The poet is keenly aware of the way in which Richard undermined 
the faith of his subjects and caused disloyalty by the introduction of 
his livery, such that in 1399, his subjects deserted him at his hour of 
need.*° The opening lines of the Passus, 4ff, probably refer to the 
desertion of Richard’s army almost overnight in the late summer of 
1399. When Henry Bolingbroke was learned to be advancing, 
the remnants of the King’s army from his Irish campaign who were 
settled at Conway Castle, fled : °* 


That non at 3oure nede 3oure name wolde nempne, 
In fersnesse ne in foltheed but faste fle awayward ; 
(6-8) 


The summer, says the poet, in line 14, has failed them and so the 
“hoole herde”? which once held together flies off into the forest, 
(16). Some of the chronicles narrate how Thomas Percy, Seneschal 
of the Household, broke his wand of office at this point just before 
tis desertion.*? 


The weakness of Richard’s white-harted supporters is discussed at 
lines 64-5 and shows how his followers had no strength to help 
Richard defend himself. This is different from the tale of his 
followers’ simple act of desertion and may allude to the ineffective- 
ness of Edmund Langley, Duke of York, whom Richard left as 
Regent of the Kingdom while he was away on his Irish campaign.** 
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The resistance to Henry’s advance, led by York, soon collapsed 
through lack of support as a result of the callous way that Richard 
had treated his subjects : 
, So whanne 3oure hauntelere-dere where all ytakyn 
Was non of þe rasskay'e aredy full growe 
To bere ony breme heed as a beest aughte, 
(128-30) 


It was partly through his unjust treatment of Henry Bolingbroke, 
argues the poet, that Richard came to be deposed. If he had 
welcomed Henry’s allegiance instead of putting his trust in the fickle 
wearers of his livery, then he would have enjoyed united, loyal 
support : 

pus were 3e disceyued foru 3oure duble hertis, 

pat neuere weren to truste so God saue my soule | 

But had fe good greehonde be not agreued, 

But cherischid as a cheffeteyne and cheff of 3oure lese, 

3e hadde had hertis ynowe at 3oure wille to go and to ride. 

: (113-15) 
The identification of the greyhound with Henry Bolingbroke rests 
on the passage quoted above from Adam Usk’s -chronicle,** 
Perhaps here, the poet shows familiarity with the events that led to 
Richard’s unjust banishment of Henry Bolingbroke at Coventry 
1388. Having agreed to arbitrate the dispute between Henry and 
the Earl of Norfolk through trial by combat, Richard ordered the 
duel to be abandoned before it had begun and imposed a sentence 
of life banishment on Norfolk anda ten year exile on Henry. 
Following the death of John of Gaunt the next year, Richard pro- 
ceeded to sequester the Lancastrian estates counter to the promises 
he had made to Henry before his exile.*5 The loss of Henry’s 
allegiance and his desire for revenge becomes understandable and 
is probably the implication of the half line quoted above: “be not 
agreued.” 


The poet also notes, in passing almost, that the livery of the white 
hart and the allegiance to Richard that it signified was not quite 
abolished by Henry Bolingbroke’s return and seizure of the crown, 
In his opening comments on the scattering of the deer, he remarks : 


` But 3et fey had hornes half Sere after. 
(17) 
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Presumably this refers to the revolt led by Salisbury, Kent and 
Exeter at Christmas-tide 1399/1400 ; an insurrection that was finally 
quelled at Cirencester.2® This shows that this section of the poem 
must post-date that event and that the poet is writing on Richard’s 
reign from the vantage point of having been ruled by Henry for 
some six months. 


It will have been noted that the narration of these grievances and 
the historical events to which they allude are both synchronistic and 
cryptic. Events at some temporal distance apart are telescoped and 
encoded in covert diction. The disjunctive nature of this section of 
the poem is clouded, however, by the vigorous presence of the 
narrator. 


The vocative address to Richard JI is marked throughout this 
piece and although not sustained systematically, nevertheless, it 
grants a personal immediacy to the narration. The personality of 
the narrator is as mucha part of the fabric of the poem as the 
episodes it discusses. We are intensely aware of a personal invest- 
ment in the recorded grievances, an immersion that may be genuinely 
autobiographical or fictively rhetorical, or both, ; 

We are not told baldly, for instance, that Richard gave out large 
numbers of liveries ; the poet marvels greatly, and with justification 
in line 1, but it is not until line 2 that we are privileged to know 
that the object of his amazement is the sheer number of liveries 
awarded by Richard. The grievance is prefaced by the response it 
arouses and thus the narrative voice plants the required reaction in 
the audience’s mind before the cause of that reaction is narrated. 


This strategy can be seen at other points in this section. For 
instance at line 18 there is a narrative interjection which purports to 
be asking for advice : 


Now liste me to lerne ho me lere coude, 
What kynnes conceyll pat p> kyng had, 
Or meued him most to merke his liegis, 
(18-20) 


By suggesting that he needs an external authority to explain what 
counsel could possibly have led the king to award liveries in this 
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way, the poet cleverly asks the same question of his audience. He 
guys the idea that he is presenting an authoritative view of the situa- 
tion by implying that he needs guidance to seek an explanation for 
such rash behaviour. The implication fuses the narrative positions 
of presenter and recipient of material as the poet pre-empts the 
response to his own discourse. A similar technique is used at line 
46 when the poet confesses bafflement as to Richard’s motives but 
then half-suggests that the cause was idleness. 


The most striking aspect of the poet’s narration of which the 
above examples form a part, is its self-reflexiveness. The poet 
does not simply adumbrate the events and causes for complaint, he 
offers his own advice as a remedy. In effect he acts out the ideal 
advice in the structure of his poem which he considers ought to 
have been given to the king in the actual situation. For example, 
in response to the poet’s criticism of the way in which justice was 
impeded by the liveried retainers, there is a paragraph setting out 
the poet’s proposals for the amendment of this situation He suggests 
that badges should only be given to those judges who arbitrate 
disputes honestly and with concern for the poor. Rather than 
being a means to support flattering favourites, livery should be 
rewarded as an incentive to pass equitable judgments, (78-93). 


Preceding this is an interesting interchange between the narrator 
and a speaker named Reason, who suddenly bursts into the poem at 
line 69, ( reminiscent of Piers’ poking his head into Passus V of 
Piers Plowman). The poet has been roundly chastising the king for 
his favouritism such that he weakened the resources of the land, 
(55-66), when he suddenly checks his audacity in making such bold 
statements : i 

But it longith to no liegeman his lord to anoye, 

Nofer in werk ne in word but if his witt faile. 

(67-8) 

Before one can begin to take this naivé disclaimer seriously, the 
narrator is interrupted by Reason who tells him in no uncertain 
terms to continue his complaint : i 

Pere 3if God haue grauntyd fe grace for to knowe 

Ony manere mysscheff pat my3tte be amendyd, 


Schewe þat to fi souereyne to schelde him from harmes. 
(73-75) 
13 
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The narrator takes fresh impetus from Reason’s interjection : 


Now for to telle trouthe fus fan me thynketh. 
(77) 


and proceeds to outline more grievances. What the poet has done 
here is to provide a fictional redress for his own comment that the 
result of the oppression by the liveried retainers was : 


That no renke shulde rise reson to schewe. 


(31) 


Not only does the personification of Reason “‘rise’’ in the poem, 
but the poet’s own stimulus from the character’s words means that 
in fictional terms the narrator too, stands up to show reason and to 
expose the corruption wrought by the retainers. The narrative 
pattern provides a fictional matrix to demonstrate the fears of 
speaking out on the truth, as in the poet’s reticence of lines 67-8, 
and the redress for this condition, exemplified both by Reason’s 
sanctioning of the poet’s activity and the renewed vigour of the poet 
as a result. What in fact happens is that the poet introduces an 
‘allegorical mental abstraction to recommission his own foem some 
200 lines after it has begun. 


The narrative sequence of this section, then, is neither simple nor 
uninventive. The same is true of its allegory. Throughout this 
passage, our understanding of the poet’s account of contemporary 
events and his reactions towards them depends on our acceptance of 
the equation between a liveried retainer and a hart. The medium 
of communication is through the sign of the badge on the livery. 
The poet animates this sign to present a vivid picture of hoards of 
deer ranging rampantly throughout the realm, wreaking havoc and 
destruction en route. 


The Mum-poet dramatises his analogy forcefully. He comments 
that the retainers were: 


As hertis y-heedyd and hornyd of kynde. 
(4) 


The antlers here carry threatening implications, as they continue to 
do in the comment at line 17 that the deer still had horns a year 


` 
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afterwards. The poet has focused almost metonymically on one 
aspect of the animal to present a compressed image of violence. 
He uses the natural characteristics of deer to mirror the political 
situation ; for instance, the familiar picture of the deer startled and 
frozen in flight the split second before it flees from its enemy is well 
captured : 


In fersnesse ne in foltheed but faste flo awayward ; 
And some stode astonyed and stared for drede. 
(7-8) 


The alliterative cluster of the lines usefully underscores this 
fablesque vignette of Richard’s followers’ being terrified of Henry 
Bolingbroke. . ae - 


The allegorical mould of this section however, is not fixed. The 
analogy operates in a curious kind of flux. Having established an 
essentially beast-based vehicle of narration, the poet often shifts 
into a kind of anthropomorphism, thus doubling the allegory back 
upon itself. An example of this is where the poet, having sketched 
a scene of threateningly-antlered deer running rife through the 
realm, comments on the retainers’ cowardice : 


That non at 3oure nede 3oure name wolde nempne 


(6) 


Are we to imagine men or beasts here, especially as the image of the 
herd of deer flying into the forest follows on from this? The whole 
section operates in a kind of Circean-like formation and transfor- 
mation. There is an abrupt shift in the allegorical equation at line 
18 where the poet suddenly calls for advice to inform him as to why 
the king should have wanted : 


to merke his liegis, 


Or serue hem with signes pat swarmed sọ thikke. 
(20-1) 


The verbs here indicate a modification in the vehicle of the poet’s 
remarks. In line 20, the image created is of men rather than deer, 
because of the word “‘liegia’’, but the word ‘‘merke” suggests either 
some sort of stain or disfigurement or a kind of ‘stamping or 
branding’ associated with the cataloguing of beasts or inanimate 
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objects. The verb “swarm” in line 21 is strongly evocative of a 
plague of insects or a hive of bees on the move. The hart analogy 
dissolves into an image of cohibited retainers collecting themselves 
into a throbbing mass of nuisance. 


The harts almost recede to a point of negativity as the signs on 
the badges take precedence as the narrative vehicle. In line 25, the 
harts and hinds are not animated heraldic devices given poetic 
licence to run and to ride, but revert to being signs on “‘hassellis 
brestis’’. The bestial and the human fuse again in line 32, but the 
suggestion is that the poor people have become the animals and are 
suffering as victims : 


pey plucked $2 plomayle from þe pore skynnes. 
G2) 


It is difficult to know what we are intended to visualise for the 
pronoun “psy”. Men or beasts? From the continuation of the 
poem, with “poy” showing their signs and wearing harts high on 
their breasts, we ought to imagine men, but just when we think that 
we have balanced our allegorical equation the scales are suddenly 
tipped down beastwards : 


fey bare hem $: bolder for her gay broches, 
And busshid with her brestis and bare adoun pe pouere 
(37-8) 

The brooches in line 37 create human parameters to localise our 
terms of reference. The subsequent image of animal violence, 
however, accentuated by the plosive alliteration makes us think in 
terms of the animated deer once more. What follows is that the 
visual correlation itself recedes and the word “harts” operates on a 
verbal plane of reference : 


For on fat 3e merkyd 3e myssed ten schore 
Of homeliche hertis pat pe harme hente. 
(41-2) 


The double-pun in these lines, firstly on the idea of a target in line 
41, linking ‘“‘merkyd” and “myssed” and then on the idea of a loyal 
heart and a deer in line 42 moves what has been a vacillating 
physical analogy to a verbal conceit. The same occurs with “duble 
hertis” at line 110. 
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This solution and dissolution of allegory can be demonstrated at 
length. We have seen a progression from physically vivid deer 
metamorphosising into men and back again, being frozen and 
reduced from living animals to an enamelled position as part of an 
heraldic sign, and then melt into an archery metaphor. The poet 
appears to be arrested by single spokes in the collocability radius 
of a word, which send him off sometimes at an oblique tangent. The 
following example must suffice : 


Tyl 3e, of 3oure dulnesse deseueraunce made, 

poru oure side signes fat shente all þe browet, 

And cast adoun fe crokk pe colys amyd. 

(50-2) 

‘Deseueraunce’ conjures up the idea of spillage and waste, which in 
its turn, conjures up the graphic image of the empty pot lying side- 
ways in the dying embers, emptied of all its precious contents. All 
that was nourishing presumably lies fizzing and spitting on the 
glowing coals. It is a powerful visual symbol of a reign that has 
been wasteful and destructive, but appears without explanation or 
preparation in the middle of what ought to be a beast analogy, 


The way in which the poet’s line of thought leaps from one 
lexical field to another, without opening the gate, as it were, is well 
attested by the fashion in which the continuation of the beast ana- 
logy weaves itself in and out of the various semantic threads of the 
poem Even when the hart analogy has ostensibly disappeared, as 
it does from lines 60ff, the poet still conceives of human reactions in 
half-developed animalistic terms. At the section beginning from 
line 60, the king is described as being weak and faint and the half- 
formed Body Politic image is overlaid with resonances of a sick and 
stumbling animal, The same thing happens at line 82 where the 
requisite mental strength of a king is described in these terms : 


To stonde vastombled and stronge in his wittis, 
(82) 


Apart from these isolated examples, the poet seems to have aban- 
doned his idea of the hart analogy until it abruptly reappears at line 
110 where the narrative moves to an externalised picture of deer 
being oppressed by the weather. Here, the harts represent both the 
commonwealth and the retainers. The unkindness of the weather 
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and the misery it inflicts on the deer standing out in the cold forms 
a graphic realisation of callous oppression : 


pus 3e derid hem vnduly with droppis of anger, 
And stonyed hem with stormes þat stynted neuere, 
But plucked and pulled hem anon to fe skynnes, 
fat be fresinge frost freted to here hertis. 

(124-7) 


Logically, this cannot work because the king is unable to control 
the weather and the deer/man equation ought only to be confined to 
the liveried retainers. Poetically and imaginatively, however, it 
does succeed because of the dynamic nature of the description. The 
terrible cruelty of the weather is deftly portrayed by the cluster of 
vivid verbs and vigorous alliteration. The lines unfold a progressive 
relation of exposure ; first the hailstones, (and note the suggestive 
economy of the poet here with his metonymic ‘droppis of anger’ ), 
and the storms attack the outer skins of the animals. Then the flesh 
is violently stripped off so that the frost gnaws at the nakedly vulne- 
rable hearts. This is graphic, chilling and incisive writing. 


The paniculated style of this section in Mum on Richard II’s 
livery can be seen then in all three aspects of its narration that have 
been discussed ; its treatments of contemporary events, the role of 
its narrator and the style of its allegory. This forms quite a con- 
trast to the extravagant and formal elegance of the surviving arte- 
facts containing the white hart with which this essay began. The 
carvings and the paintings show Richard II as a patron of the arts, 
“a man of cultivated taste.”** The criticisms of the Mum-poet 
show Richard asa tyrannical despot or at least a very misguided 
man. Between the commissioned works of art and the rude allitera- 
tive poem we see polarised the contemporary reactions to the white 
hart livery. While the poem is not as public as some of the arte- 
facts, it does, perhaps, bear equal scrutiny. 
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„NOAH , plays must have existed in England in almost every trade 
guild cycle; also as isolated performances in the late 14th and the 
15th century, but very few have survived. Even records are few and 
far between. A Noah play is listed among the 36 plays of the lost 
Beverley cycle (1407-1604). The Assembly Book of the Corporation 
‘of Norwich has an entry dated 1489 listing 12 plays, including one 
on Noah, There are incontestable records’ of Noah play perfor- 
‘mances in Hull in connection with the Plough Monday Festival and 
the ‘record: books’ of the Hull Trinity House Guild of Master 
Mariners and Pilots gives detailed accounts of expenditure over 
these performances. That they were not mere spectacle pageants 
and dumb-shows is indicated by the items of expenditure. The 
1487-8 account records payment of 7d. to Nicholas Helperby for 
‘writing the play ; and there are several entries against payments for 
keeping the book, presumably the play-book (1521-2, 1522-3, 
1523-4), A more conclusive evidence is the payment of 8d to 
_ Thomas Sawer over a period of several years for ‘ playing fe spech 
of God”. In 1486, Bristol arranged the performance, among other 
plays, of The Shipwright’s Pageant in honour of Henry VII. In 
Dublin there is a reference to a Noah pageant, but both this and the 
. Bristol] pageant may have been dumb-shows.- Traces of perfor- 
-mances of Noah plays remain in the records of Hereford and 
possibly also in Doncaster, Ipswich and Plymouth. Of this large 
-body of dramatic material on a popular Biblical episode only six 
plays have survived. These appear in the Chester,* Towneley,° 
York* (two plays) and Newcastle cycles® and in the Ludus Coven- 
triae. There is also the Noah episode in two Cornish plays, the 
Trilogy Origo Mundi, Passio Domini Nostri, Resurrexio Domini 
Nosir and The Creation of the World, 


The Chester cycle of plays exists in four iraco Addit. 
10, 305 (1592) and Harl. 2013 (1600) both in the British Museum and 
14 
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both written by George Bellin, Bodley 175 (1604) in the Bodleian 
Library, written by Wiliam Bedford and Harl. 2124 (1607) in the 
British Museum. The earliest of these Mss., Addit. 10, 305 was 

“ published by Thomas Wright for the (Old) Shakespeare Society in 
the years 1843 and 1847. There is, apparently, a fifth manuscript 
which in 1836, was known to have been in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire but, till 1893 at least (the year of the EETS 
publication ‘of the Cheater r plays), all efforts 1o trace it bave proved 
‘fruitless. To 


yoi 


The Towneley cycle survives in one undated manuscript circa 
1475, It was printed for the first time by the Surtees Society in 
f 1836. The manuscript was owned by the Towneley family but sold 
‘at an auction in 1814, a notice of which, states that ıt formerly 
“belonged to the Abbey of Widkirk near Wakefield in the County 
of York.” The entry, “Wakefield” at the head of the first (Creation) 
„and the third (Noah) plays and the topographical allusion in the 
Secunda Pastorum play to Horberry, a village two or three miles 
south- west of Wakefield bave given.to this group the alternative 
„name of the Wakefield cycle. The book was later returned to the 
‘Towneley family but in 1883 sold to Mr. Quaritch, 15 Picadilly, 

London. 


The text of the York plays has also come down to us in only 
one’ manuscript which is in the possession of the Ashburnham 
family ; it was first published in 1888 by Lucy Toulmin-Smith. The 
thanuscript has had a varied history. ‘In this book the’ craft plays 
‘performed from the’ 14th to the 16th century were ‘registered’ by 
-the'city officers ; it must, therefore, have belonged to the corpora- 
tion: In later history it ‘was kept in the priory of Holy Trinity in 
Midéklegate and subsequently went through several hands before it 
was finally purchased by Lord Ashburnham. Another book the city 
‘possesses contains -a list of plays, dated 1415, entered by Roger 
‘Burton, the town-clerk. A comparison of this list with the register 
suggests that the period of the composition of the plays was between 
1430 and 1440. 


' The manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae (Cotton Vespasian 
D. viii) in ‘the: Bodleian- Library was first catalogued by Richard 
James‘ who gave it this title which it has retained ever since. The 
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first edition of the plays, printed by J. O. Halliwell for. the Shakes- 
peare Society in 1841 contained some obsurities and the manuscript 
was later re-edited by the Early English Text Society in 1922, The 
date 1468 is written at the close of the Purification play ; this-play. 
is likely .to be an interpolation, but the cycle was probably written 
in .the third quarter of the century. The last four lines of the 
Proclamation > : 


A Sunday next yf þat we may ` S 
At vj of þe belle we gynne oure play i 
In N. town wherefore we pray f 

That God now be 3oure spede. (525-528) 


suggest that the plays were not associated with trade guilds of any, 
particular town but were likely to have been performed by a band. 
of strolling players. It has been established that there was a sepa- 
rate Coventry civic cycle, of which only two plays have survived. 
The manuscript of this cycle was destroyed in ne Birmingham 
Library fire in 1879. 


No manuscript of the Newcastle play has survived. The earliest 
version of the Newcastle Shipwright’s Play now available was printed 
by Henry Bourne in 1736 and in 1789 a reprint of Bourne’s text was 
made by John Brand. This text contained certain obscurities and in 
1909 it was re-edited by Osborn Waterhouse for the Early English 
Text Society. Records indicate a cycle of at least twelve plays— 
Creation (Bricklayers and Plasterers), Noah (Shipwright’s), Isaac 
(Slaters) etc, but the Shipwright’s Play is the only one that has 


survived. R 


. The length of the Chester Noah play. is 375 lines. In the’ York 
cycle the Noah story is split into two plays—The Building of the 
Ark (151 1l.).'and Noah and his Wife, the Flood and its Waning 
(322 11). The Towneley play is the longest—558 lines while the 
Coventry play is the shortest —256 lines. In Newcastle, asin York, 
there must have been two plays of which only The Building of the 
Ark (207 11.) has survived. In the Cornish Origo Mundi the Noah 
section is 343 lines (11. 917— 1258). 


Meagre as this body of material is, it gives. sufficient indication 
of levels of dramatic power and variations in the presentation of 
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characters.. The Coventry play is easily the most inferior in literary 
merit and the entire story of Noah and the Flood is presented in a 
lifeless and mechanical manner. The play opens with a conventional 
speech by Noah in which he addresses God and introduces himself 
to the audience.: Mrs. Noah echoes her husband’s pious sentiments 
on Almighty God.and sinful man and introduces herself and her 
children — presumably to Noah: “I am 3our wyff 3our childeryn 
Bese be” (1. 40). This is followed by a series of six symmetrical, self 
introductory speeches by the three sons and their wives.. God’s 
speech follows, but it is not a reply to Noah. After a displeased 
comment on ‘mys-levyng man’ he directs his angel to tell Noah to 
build a ship. The Angel’s instructions to Noah are vague. This is 
the only Noah play in which details regarding shape and measure- 
ment aré-not given and the only one where the Ark is built off- 
stage. Noah gives a feeble sign of personality when hedemurs, 


. How xuld I baue wytt a shypp for to make 
I am of ryght grett Age V.C. 3ere olde. (126-7) 


but slipping back into lifeless acquiescence almost immediately 
with “I am ful redy as God doth me bydd” (1. 134) he goes off-stage 
with his family. When they return with the completed Ark he 
straightaway begins his mournful dirge : i 


With doolful hert syenge sad and sore 
Grett mornyng I make ffor this dredful flood. (198-9) 


In'the same strain his wife, three sons anid three daughters-in-law in 
four-line stanzas each, mechanically repeat his doleful sentiments. 
In forty-eight lines the word ‘flood’ is repeated eight times and 
‘water’ twice, always in stereotyped phrases like ‘so grevous fflodys’, 
‘bys watyr so.wyde’—and that is all. In-l. 243 Noah says ‘Bis grett 
“flood: be-gynneth to slake” and sends out the crow in 1.'245 ; almost 
immediately after, (1. 249) he sends out the dove which returns with 
‘lightning: speed in the.same line. After this, they sing a hymn-and 
then leave-the. stage, pulling the ship along with them. Here; the 
pageant ends. -Dramatically, the flood-and its waning just does not 
take place. > 


«fn the middle of all this dreariness is thrust one episode which 
comes to life. I deliberately use the word ‘thrust’ because the incident 
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bears absolutely no relevance to the Noah story except that it serves 
to bridge the gap of time when Noah is building the Ark off-stage. 
This is the Lamech episode. In the immediately preceding Cain and 
Abel pageant, Cain says, after God has cursed him : 


Alas in whoo’now am F wounde 

a-cursyd of god us man vao-kende 

of any man yf I be founde 

He xal me slo I have no ffrende. (174-177) 


The Lamech episode, while interupting the Noah story, is a sequel to 
this and does serve as a Connecting link between two separate 
pageants. It is possible, however, that the passage is a later 
addition to the original text as there is no reference to it in the 
“introductory proclamation where the third pageant (Noah) is 
summarised (ll. 66-78). The variation in the use of the pointing. 
. device also suggests a different hand. In the manuscript a point is 
sometimes used in the middle of the line for emphasis or to mark an, 
antithesis or to indicate an internal thyme. In‘ the Noah portions of 
this pageant it has been used in only 9 lines; it becomes markedly 
noticeable in the Lamech passage with 25 instances of pointing in 
56 lines. 


The blind Lamech, Jed iy a youth, goes out hunting. Guided 
by the boy who thinks he sees a beast, Lamech shoots his arrow and 
accidentally hits Cain who had been lurking under a bush. The 
passage is highly dramatic with Cain crying out in the last throes of 
death while Lamech, horror-stricken at what he has done, vents 
his wrath on the boy and kills him, Overwhelmed with remorse he 
then flees from the place. Immediately after, the pious Noah and 
his family enter, pulling the boat along, and we anticlimactically 
return to the dullness of the main story. 


- Noah is much more human in the Cornish play (11. 917-1258 of 
Origo Mundi) where he questions the logic of God’s command with 
remarkable independence of spirit : 


What is the need for us : 
To have such labour ? mk - 
Since thou wilt kill every one 

Who is on the face of the world 

Save only my people and me, : 

Kill us with them as well. (967-972) 
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Before the deluge begios, with dramatic realism Ham .carries in food 
“See the load of food on my back” (1. 1053), Japhet brings “a good 
bundle‘of hay and corn mixed” (11, 1057-8) and Shem covers the top 
of the ark with a cloth “That the rain may not come in” (l. 1076). 
The deluge, also, though not greatly elaborated upon, becomes real 
through Japhet’s words : 


See a shower really without ceasing, 


Ot (2. Great streams cover the earth, 

.. ‘Thickening with much violence. (1081-84) 

One of the best things about this play is the bird imagery, which 
is evident in only one other play, the Chester ‘Noah Noah refers to 
“the dove’ with blue eyes” (1. 1109) and J apheth addresses it “Sweet 
blue-eyed dove/Go, fly over much country” (I! 1135-6) while the 
offerings at the altar after they disembark — “One pheasant fat and 
good”, ia fair goose”, “a partridge fair and tender”, “a dove”, “a 
good capon” indicate a familiarity, not only with the world of 
nature but with delicacies of cuisine that could rival tbe fare set 
upoa Chaucer’s Franklin’s table! Noah’s wife is, however, dis- 
appointingly conventional and shows none of the qualities which, in 
the other plays, have made her‘ into the archetypal figure of the 
shrewish wife. She speaks not more than twelve lines in the play, 
invariably addresses her husband as ‘master’ and is totally 
subservient. 


o master dear, I will do 
Everything like as thou wishest. (1045-46) 


_ The origin of the character of the shrewish wife is a matter that 

has intrigued many scholars. Certainly there is no basis for it in 
the Genesis. The Cursor Mundi written early in the 14th century 
also. dismisses Mrs, Noah with one or two passing references in 
God's speech ; 


I shall hem drenche in watir soone. 
Alle hem but $l wif and $s. (Trinity ms. 1652-53)" 


The scoffing motif is, however, present in this poem and also in some 
Jewish sources and in Muslim tradition. But it is not specifically 
or exclusively related to Noah’s wife. Tabari, '° an early 10th 
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century Muslim writer, writes of the scorn evoked. by Noah’s flood 
prediction on the part of his wife and son but there is no reference 
to his wife in the Koran. Noah complains to Allah ‘‘Day and night I 
have pleaded with my people but my pleas have only added to their 
aversion ...... they thrust their fingers in their ears and draw their 
cloaks over their heads, persisting in sin’’.47 So also in Cursor 
Mundi : 


He hit tolde to many man 
' Wherfore he pat shippe bigan 
With scorne alle him vnswerde 
And seide whi is fis cherle ferde. (Trinity ms. 1733-36) 


According to Dr. Millicent Carey*® it is in the miracle plays that 
“Noab’s wife appears as a speaking character for the first time ... ... 
Although she is mentioned in all the other versions from the Bible 
on, she is never known to utter a word until the dramatists of the 
Middle Ages make her an important member of their dramatis 
personae.” Ia Dr, Carey’s opinion the comedy role of Noah's wife 
is almost entirely a product of native English dramatic genius of the 
late 14th or early 15th century. However she does not take into 
account the fact that by the time Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales 

-the stubbornness of Uxor had already become a byword in literature. 
This is evident from the remarks of Nicholas in The Miller’s Tale : 


“Hastou not herd,” quod Nicholas, “also 

The sorwe of Noe with his felaweshipe 

Er that he myghte gete his wyf to ships 

Hym hadde he levere, I dare wel undertake 

At thilke tyme, than alle his wetheres blake 

That she hadde had a ship hirself allone. (C. Tales 3538-43) 


In fact, the illustration of the:Ark in the Caedmonian Ms. Junius XI 
would suggest that the tradition was:a very much older one. Sir 
Israel Gollancz’s?? interpretation of the illustration is interesting. 
“On the right hand, one of the women, whom we may assume to be 
*Noah’s wife, seems to be unwilling to mount the ladder and is expo- 
stulating with one of the three sons”. Sir Israel Gollancz places the 
part of the manuscript which contains this picture in the last 
quarter of the 10tb or the early years of the 11th century and gives 
the approximate date of 1000 A, D. 
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: If this evidence is accepted, the recalcitrance of Uxor waa a tra- 
dition that ‘existed in England long before the cycle plays were 
written. A. J. Mills** has also explored possible sources and 
-analogues but her findings pertain more particularly to.the peculiar 
details. of the Newcastle play and will be discussed in due course. So 
far as the general character-type is concerned, we may conclude that 
even if the Miracle plays cannot be attributed with originality there 
is no doubt that the traditional defiance and obstinacy of Uxor was 
deliberately exploited in them for comic effect. The records of the 
Hull Noah play indicate that the role of Noah's wife steadily 
increased in importance. In some of the earlier accounts Noah and 
his wife are paid together i ina lump sum ranging from Is. 6d. to 1s. 
11d. But in 1486 or 1487 and'in 1488 Alan Taylor. who played the 
part of Noah’s wife was given the substantial fees of 8d which rose 
-from the 1513 performance onward to 18d. and more. The entry of 
.28,in 1531 against Noah’s wife is one of the highest fees paid to an 
actor, !’ ' 


l In the Newcastle play Noah’s wife follows the general pattern of 
the recalcitrant wife but there are some unique features here not 
found i in any other extant Noah play. She shows the usual shrewi- 
shness but she is not so much comical as sinister for here she is in 
league with the devil. While Noah, under instructions from the 
Angel is building the Ark, the Devil gives her a potion which she 
must make Noah drink in order.to extract from him the secret of his 
activities. The Devil also assures ‘her that 


A 


To ship when thou shall fayro 
I shall be by thy side. (140-41) 


When Noah comes home she welcomes him with pretended wifely 
solicitude and offers him the Devil’s' potion. Noah, in a drunken 
state, reyeals all to her and .the Angel later reprimands kim by 
saying that his axe, hitherto silent, will now be ‘heard .everywhere. 
This is the only play in which Mrs. Noah is deceitful and sly; her 
Sole as agent or tool of the Devil casts an ominous shadow over her 
„and hər activitios and -her parting words to Noah are full of ill 
Doding : bet <2 ‘ ve E vs 


The devil of hell the take > - T 
To ship when thou shalt go, (184-85)" `.. ea a 0d 
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This Devil-Uxor compact A, S. Mill*® has related to a tradition 
wide-spread in art and literature. She refers'to Russian and German 
folk-lore, to illustrations in Queen Mary’s Psalter and wall paintings 
in Swedish churches in Smdland, Uppland and‘Ostergétland. In all 
of them the sequence of events is more or less'the same. The devil 
gives Noah’s wife a potion which she makes Noah drink; Noah 
becomes intoxicated end tells her-every thing ; when the time comes 
for embarkation she (under instructions ‘from the Devil) refuses to 
enter and in exasperation Noah devil-nemes her to come aboard. 
Promptly the Devil enters the Ark and makes a hole in'the side. 
Ultimately however, the'boat is saved. The incident of the noiseless 
axe, though not present in all these instances, exists in Queen 
Mary's Psalter ; the commentary for one of the plates is “tute le 
mound le oyit” and we must infer that the axe was silent before 
Nosh blurted out the secret. i 


But while A. 5. ‘Mill’s research offers us a fascinating study of 
the ramifications of this apocryphai Jegend it tends to distract us 
away from an assessment of the Newcastle pageant as a play. What 
emerges is that the play contains elements drawn from various 
traditions that do not seem to be satisfactorily integrated and this 
gives a somewhat ipatch-work effect to the play as a whole. For 
one thing, the significance of :secrecy and the noiseless axe is not 
explained. In the York play, also, Noah’s wife accuses him of 
secrecy but this is the natural resentment of a wife who does not 
know what her husband has'been doing. Here, the Angel, when 
communicating God’s instructions, gives no injunctions of secrecy 
and Noah himself does not indicate any sign of having transgressed, 
for immediately after telling his wife, as he goes back to his ship- 
building, he asks for God’s help and at once the Angel comes to 
his aid: ' 

God hath thee help hither send 
Thereof be thou right bold. (191-92) 


But the secrecy motif appears immediately after : ` 


_Thy strokes shall fair be kend, 
For thou thy wife has told. (194-5) 


In the next line however Noah satisfactorily completes his 
15 
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ship-building ‘and within the parameters of this play at least, 
the blurting out of the secret does not seem to have affected 
anything. 


The story is unfinished. There must have been a second play 
dealing with the actual flood although records which indicate a 
cycle of at least twelve plays, do not mention a second Noah 
play. In this missing play the problem as it appears to us may 
have been resolved. But the detail of the noiseless axe hangs 
by itself and could have been incorporated from folk traditions 
without any serious attempt-at co-ordination. 


The patch-work effect is further heightened by some of Noah’s 
apeeches. After the Angel gives the instructions and leaves, Noah 
shows concern for doomed humanity : 


God for thinks he made mankind. (91) 


and then turns round to the audience with 


Therefor [ good men, ] or ever you blind 
You mend your life and turn your thought. (93-4) 


Even if this can be accepted as pardonable dramatic license (after 
all, the porter in Macbeth also addresses the audience with “I pray 
you, remember the porter”), there is no logic or congruity in the 
last two lines of the stanza : 


` God send me help in hy 
To clink yon nails twain ; 
God send me help in hy 
Your hand to hold again; (186-89) 


or his concluding speech :- 


Now home then will I wend, 

To fetch in my money. 

Have good day, both old and young ; 
My blessing with you be. (198-201) 


Both passages are totally out of context and sound more Jike stanzas 
taken from a folk-carol with accompanying dance movements, 
unthinkingly tagged on to Noah’s speech. The metre acquires here 
the lilt of ballad rhythm and the line “to fetch in my money” makes 
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no sense at all ata moment when the deluge of: mankind is 
imminent. 3 ES 


_ However, Noah is sufficiently dramatised to become a living 
character. He drowsily grumbles when the Angel wakes him up with 
God’s message : 

What art thou, for Heaven's king 


That wakens Noah of his sleeping ? 
Away I would thou went. (42-44); 


his ‘physical exhaustion while building the Ark is vividly repre- 
sented : 


This labour is full great 

For like an old man as me; 

Lo, lo, [ how ] fast I sweat, 

It trickles atour myn ee 

Now home [ then ] will 1 wende 

My weary bones for to rest: (142-47) 


and as the fumes of the Devil’s potion go to his brain he cries out 
in alarm to his wife : ` 


x 


What tho devil, what drink is it! 
By my father’s soul, I have nere lost my wit! (158-59) 


The Newcastle pageant is no doubt the most intriguing ofall the 
extant plays but the dramatic achievement of the Noah tradition is 
best revealed in the Chester, Towneley and York plays. Of these, 
the Chester and Towneley Noshs are better known because they are 
included in popular anthologies of medieval literature,77 but in my 
opinion, the second York play (Noah and.his Wife, the Flood and its 
Waning) though uneven in parts, reaches heights of dramatic power 
not attained by the others. 


The Chester play is the weakest of the three. The characterisa- 
tion is poor and the flood and its waning not presented with much 
dramatic effectiveness. Mrs, Noah, admittedly, is delightfully 
comical but she is inconsistent in her behaviour. In her first 
appearance (ll. 65-68) she is very co-operative ; in her second 
appearance (ll 97-112) she obstinately refuses to go ; in her third 
appearance (Il, 173-76) she unexpectedly helps Noah with. great 
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enthusiasm to'get the animals on board. It isin her fourth appea- 
rance (Il. 197-242) that she steals the show as she reveals herself to: 
be a tipsy drunkard singing a drunken song with her cronies and 
insisting that they be taken into the Ark. This is followed by four 
lines of slapstick as Shem forcibly drags her in and she boxes her 
husband on the ear. 


Noah, however, is ineffective and uninteresting in his conversa- 
tions with God. He is incapable of doing anything on his own 
initiative and at every stage has to wait for God’s order, not only to. 
build the Ark, but ‘to bring the animals in, to embark and even, 
after the flood has abated, to disembark. He comes to life only 
in the exchanges with his wife in the comic role (in keeping, admit- 
tedly, with the general-ineffectiveness of ‘his character) of the hen- 
pecked husband. In the very first encounter with ‘her crabbedness 
he admits to his helplessness : 


Good wife, let be all this beere ~ 

that thou makes in this place here ; 

for al they wene thou art master ;' 

and so thou art by St. John. 109-112) 


and later, when she refuses to board the ship; he appeals to his sons 
to take charge of the situation. Shem tells his dithering father : 


Father, I shall fett her in, I trow 
"ee Without any fayle. (211-12) “' 


and only then does he acquire the Dutch courage to lose his 
temper : 


Come in, wife in 20 devills waye, 
4 or els stand there without. (219-20)'° 


After she has been dragged aboard Noah imprudently trying to 
make amends greets‘her with « i 


Welcome, wifo, into the boate. (241) 
and deservedly gets a box’ on his ears for his pains. 


The building of the Ark is sinboratély presented. Bach minne 
of .the family brings in tools and each item 4s described in detail— 
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Shem an axe, Ham a hatchet, Japhet hammer and pin, Noah’s wife 
timber, Shem’s wife hackstock, Ham’s wife slitch and Japhet’s wife 
chips to light a fire. There is also reference to boards, mast, cable, 
topcastle, bowsprit, cords and rope indicating the dramatsit’s own 
familiarity with the nautical world. Twice stage directions are given 
that Noah and his family are to make signs of working with 
tools. But in all this elaborate action, while the Ark itself seems 
to take shape in front of our eyes and Noah and his family are 
actually seen working on it, there is no dramatic indication of the 
physical effort and fatigue involved. Neither does Noah at any 
point plead old age or ignorance of ship-building as he does in the 
York, Coventry, Newcastle and Chester plays. The human action is 
an effective dumb show but not a dramatically realized experience. 
By contrast, the lines ; 


Lo, lo, [ how ] fast I sweat 
It trickles atour myn ee. (145-46) 


in the Newcastle play powerfully communicate both the heat and 
strain of work and enable us to share in the action. Similar mimetic 
movements simulate the flood and its waning with Noah shutting 
and opening the windows of the Ark but there is no imagery of storm 
or rain, of rising waters and waning floods. 


The naming of the animals is however, delightful, the effect 
being further heightened by the stage directions that the boards of 
the ship are to be painted all over with beasts and birds. The list 
runs to over thirty, including bears, wolves, apes, squirrels, ducks, 
curlews, peacocks and swans. The poetry in the lines “hares 
hopping gaylie can goe” (l. 171) and “‘redshankes runninge through 
the lakes” (I. 190) almost foreshadow Shakespeare’s Hero : 


Looke where Beatrice like a Lapwing runs 
Close by the ground. (Much Ado About Nothing, III. i. 27-28) 


The Towneley Noah is in every respect superior to the Chester 
play. It is the longest of the Noah plays —558 lines — but it is the best 
proportioned of them al] and the action never flags, despite its 
length. In the Chester play God appears four times—the opening 
speech of 40 lines, after the Ark is built 32 lines, after the Flood 
abates 8 lines and the concluding speech of 60 lines—a total of 140 
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lines in a play of 375 lines. Thé controlling role of God thus reduces 
all independence of human thought and action. Against this, the 
Towneley play begins and ends with Noah’s speeches ; God appears 
once and that, too, only after Noah calls him. In a play of 558 
lines God speaks exactly 100 lines. With God so much in the back- 
ground Noah occupies the centre of the stage and successfully holds 
our attention right through. His opening speech gives a brief survey 
of past history including the Fall of Lucifer, the Creation of Adam 
and the Fall of Man. This is an excellent base, indicating the deve- 
lopment of a dramatic situation out of which is logically born 
Noah’s apprehension, God’s displeasure and, ultimately, the Flood. 
It is interesting that in the Towneley cycle there are no pageants on 
these three earlier incidents, the only two plays preceding Noah being 
Creation (Barkers of Wakefield) and Murder of Abel (Glovers). 


There are constant changes of mood and emotion in Noah’s 
speeches. Dreading Divine wrath at the sinfulness of man he appeals 
to God. When God appears his first reaction is one of fear and 
amazement : 


A! benedicte! what art thou that thus 
Tellys afore that shall be! thou art ful mervelus. (163-4) 


but as God reveals his identity and purpose, wonder changes to 
gratitude “I thank the, lord, so dere.” (1 172). He hurries home, 
excited, though full of apprehension about breaking the news to his 
wife: ` 

And I am agast that we get som fray 

Betwixt vs both. (184-5) 


This is a comic and anticipatory build-up for her appearance and 
the ensuing fight between husband and wife. Noah’s physical labour 
as he builds the Ark is realistically presented ; he feels hot and takes 
off his gown (I. 262), his back aches (1. 264) and he complains of the 
stiffness of his old bones (1. 268), The Ark also takes shape through 
Noah’s speech with details of ‘top’ and ‘saylle’ ‘helme’ and ‘castell’, 
‘nayles’, ‘bordis’ ‘pyk’ and ‘tar’. And his last speech indicates that 
suffering and experience have enabled him to attain a greater under- 
standing of the ways of God with man. Ina rudimentary form, the 
dramatist has presented to us a growing character. 
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The drama of the actual Flood is also effectively portrayed and 
we are constantly kept aware of the stages of the deluge and of the 
passage of time. Its onset is described in powerful language : 


Behold to the heuen the cataractes all, 
That are open full euen grete and small 
And the planettis seuen left bas thare stall 
Thise thoners and levyn downe gar fall 
fful stout, 
Both halles and bowres ; 
Castels and towres ; 
fful sharp ar thise showers 
that renysaboute; (343-351) 


The gradual abatement of the waters is indicated by the fact that 
Noah attempts to sound the depths three times (Il. 438-41, ll. 447-50, 
ll. 460-62). In Il. 469-70 the sky begins to clear and they can see 
the tops of hills. By 1. 525 the floods have subsided and they are on 
dry land. Noah decides to disembark, but not without a comment 
on the havoc and destruction left everywhere (II. 543-4), 


The husband-wife comedy reaches its high-water mark in this 
play. If Noah’s anticipatory fear of breaking the news to his wife 
is included the entire episode is spread over 237 lines ul 183-419). 
Uxor’s character is much more consistent here than in the Chester 
play. Sheis cantankerous from the very beginning and becomes 
compliant and co-operative only after the Flood has overwhelmed 
the earth and the Ark is well on its way. At their first necting she 
greets her husband with abuse : 


Noe. God spede, dere wife how fayre ye ? 


Vxor. Now as ever myght I thryfe the wars 
I thee see ; (190-92) 


and nags at him for not attending to the needs of the family. He 
announces he has great news to tell but she contemptuously 
dismisses him as a coward and complains (shades of Pertelotte !) 


We women may wary all ill husbandis. (298) 


but (shades of Pertelotte again, except that Pertelotte is much more 
sophisticated in her tactics) 
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What with gam and with gyle, 
I shall smyte and smyle, 
And qwite hym his mede. (214-16) 


Noah loses his temper—‘‘We! hold thi tosg, ram- skyt or I shall 
the still” (1. 217) and the first fisticuffs ensues as they hit each other 
with lusty vigour. When, after the Ark has been built, Noah 
discloses the nature of his great news, her first reaction at the 
thought of the impending flood is to become dumbfounded and 
dither : 


I dase and I dedir 
ffor ferd of that tayll. (314-15) 


In her frigbt she packs and gets things ready but when she 
sees the Ark she reacts violently against its cooped-up atmosphere, 
promptly turns back and decides to spin on her distaff instead. The 
altercation continues, climaxiog in a second bout of fisticuffs more 
hilarious than the first. In the scrimmage that follows they fall on 
the ground and tumble over each other. Eventually, both are so 
physically exhausted that they decide to call it quits and enter the 
ark. The entire passage is writen in a racy and colloquial style 
that takes husband and wife straight out of the old Testament into 
the contemporary world of Wat Wynk (I. 382) and Nicholl Nedy 
(l. 405) in whom the audience would surely have seen an image 
of themselves. 


I have reserved the discussion of the two York Noah plays for 
the last, not because they are the best, which the Towneley one, as 
a whole, undoubtedly is, but because here the characterisation 
is of a different order and indicates both seriousness and depth, 
Noah and his wife are here no mere cardboard figures in a Punch 
and Judy show but real human beings evoking, not so much 
laughter, as sympathy and understanding. The comedy corres- 
pondingly, is less. 


The first play — The Building of the Ark—is uninteresting. Its 
151 lines cons’st of only God and Noah either in soliloquy or 
talking to each other and the only action that takes place (not 
very dramatically either) is the building of the Ark. The second 
play, Neah and his Wife, The Flood and its Waning is divided - 
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into three scenes, It starts off ona low key with Scene i consisting 
of a long soliloquy by Noah in which he recalls -his ancestry. 
In Scene ii at Noah’s house the tempo picks up but it is in Scene iii 
back at the Ark that Noah and his wife grow into fully developed 
personalities. - 


The actual wrangling occupies less than 100 lines (ll. 55-152). 
Noah’s wife at first scoffs at the message sent by Noah but decides 
to go and find out what it is all about. When she enters the 
Ark, however, she dismisses as absurd the ridiculousness of sailing 
over dry land and plans to go back to town: 

Nay Noye, I am nou3t bowne 


to fonde nowe ouer pore felis 
Doo barnes, goo we and trasse to towne. (79-81) 


Noah forcibly detains her (1. 96) but she resists so vigorously that 
Noah asks his sons to help him. Overpowered, she bemoans : 


Allas ! pet I fis lare should lere (105) 


and then makes a last bid by saying that she must go back to pack 
her things : 


Nay nedlynges home me bus 
For I haue tolis to trusse. (109-10) 


Her ruse failing, she bitterly upbraids her husband for having kept 
things secret from her; early and late he has been out and she just 
sitting at home not knowing anything (I. 114-16). Noah 
explains patiently that it was God’s will but when he adds that 
God has commanded him to bring all kinds of animals into the 
ship she is immediately reminded—logically enough-of her 
friends and relations who, she insists, must also come in. When she 
finds this is not possible she is genuinely grieved : 


Alas) my lyff me is full lath. (147) 
and 
My frendis þat I fra yoode 
Aro ouere flowen with floode. (151-52) 


“ 


In all this, the comedy is kept to a minimum and she emerges as a 
very human person, not merely the prototype of the termagent wife. 
16 
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With her sons too there is a relationship of affection as is evident 
from their attempts to console her: . 


Dire modir, wonne with vs 
fer sbal no-byng you grevo. (107-8) 


and even more tender : 
Le =. 


Deré modir, mende youre moode 
For we sall wende you with. (149-50) 


But what moves us most is her genuine distress for the friends and 
kinsmen who are going to be drowned. After the flood recedes, 
while the others rejoice over their own survival, she alone has a 
thought to spare for the Test of humanity : 


But Noye, where are now all oure kynne, 
And companye we ko[e]we be-fore. (269-70) 


and through her remark the tragic doom of mankind is brought 
home to us. Later, when Noah talks of the world being destroyed 
by fire, her immediate panic at the thought of further disaster ahead 
indicates that the memory of the harrowing experience she has gone 
through is still raw in her mind. : 


Noah himself is a man of dignity and responsibility. He is 
neither foolish and well-meaning asin Chester nor short-tempered 
and violent as in Towneley and his remonstrances with his wife are 
always sober and patient. After the floods begin he remains calm 
and maintains the role of head of the family. He has the situation 
fully under his control and gives clear instructions to his sons and 
daughters-in-law to tend to their various duties. He is both father 
and friend to them and when the floods are over he explains, with 
the wisdom of his age, knowledge and experience, the reason for the 
deluge and talks of further events, of the rainbow and of the final 
conflagration of the world. It is significant that there is no God in 
this second York play and the human drama is unimpeded by Divine 


provenance. Appropriately, it is Noah, rather than God, who atthe ~- 


end looks forward to tho rebirth of mankind as he blesses his sons 
and tells them to go forth and multiply. He is, indeed, the true 
patriarchal figure of the Old testament. . . . so 
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_ The flood and its waning is presented as effectively as in the 
Towneley play, if not better. The first reference to the rain is 
inl. 85: 


Dame, fourty dayes are nerhand past, 
And gone son it be-gan to rayne. (85-66) 


but apparently no flooding of any significance has started for 
Mrs, Noah is still planning to go back to land (Il. 108-9). By 1. 145 
waters have risen with heavy and impassable floods ; 


To wende in fe watir it were wathe, 
Loke in and loke with-outen were. (145-46) 


and in ll. 151-2 it is clear from Mrs. Noah’s despair and anguish 
that all are drowned. The rain and floods are now an awesome 
sight and it is a stroke of genius on the part of the dramatist that 
the wonder is expressed, not by Noah or his wife or his sons, but 
by the young daughters-in-law : 2 


2 filia `  Fadir, what may pis meruaylle mene ? 

1 filia So selcouthe sight was never non seene. (157-59) 
From ll. 161-177 there is no direct reference to the deluge but the 
dramatist creates an impression of the solitary Ark alone on a wide 
sea while its inmates withdraw from the deck, turn their backs to the 


wind and rain and making themselves safe and secure inside, attend 
to the task of survival : 


Noe Wendes and spers youre dores be-dene. (161) 
and 


My sonnes, se 3e, myd daye and morne, 
To thes catelles takes goode hede., ... 
And, women, fanges bes foules and feede. ... (171-74) ~ 


Time passes. They have now been drifting for nine months : 


2 filius IX monethes paste er playne 
Sen we wer putte to peyne. (179-80) 


At last, in 1. 183 the sky begins to clear and we get a dramatic 
picture of Noah excitedly telling his sons to- look at the sky from 
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where they are sitting while they, in their turn, ask Noah to see if 
the waters are receding : 


Noe O! barnes! it waxes clere.abaute 
Pat may 3e see ther wher 3e sitte 


I filius I, leffe fadir ye loke pare owte 
Yf fat fo water wane ought 3itt. (183-86) 


By ‘now it has stopped raining and the clouds are rolling away : 


The catteracks I trowe tbe knytte 
Beholde, my sonnes al three 
pe clowdes are waxen clere. (190-92) 


It is now time to sound the depths. Noah casts his lead in 1. 200 
but finds the water still 15 cubits deep. However, he reassures 
everyone that the floods are steadily seceding : 


Butte beese wel comforte in ‘bis casse 
It is wanand, pis:wateI wele. (203-4) 


Soon, he says, he will send out a bird. The raven is released in 
1. 216 and 30 lines later, fhe dove. This period of expectant waiting 
is communicated to us through the first son's impatience : 


Fadir, fis foule is forthe full'‘lange. (225) 


With the return of the dove bearing the olive branch in its beak, 
Noah rejoices, with visible emotion, 


Mare joie in herte never.are I hadde. (259) 


Meanwhile we are not allowed to forget the receding waters for 
at last in 1. 263, land is visible : 


I see bere certayneley 
fe hills of hermonye. (263-64) 


And then, even as Noah tells them of the sign which God will send 
as token to all mankind that the world will nevermore be destroyed 
by floods, the rainbow appears in the sky, and his second son, with 
wonder and excitement, points out : 


- Sire, nowe sen god oure souerande syre 
Has setto his syne bus in certayne. (295-96) 
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The purpose of this survey has been to assess the relative literary 
merits of the Noah plays that have survived. The Coventry 
play and the Noah section of the Cornish Origo Mundi are poorer 
than the others, though they do contain one of two passages 
of dramatic interest. The Newcastle play, while of interest to the 
research scholar exploring the far-flung Continental sources and 
analogues ‘of this apocryphal legend, is unfinished, and the different 
elements in it do not appear to be well-integrated. But, with the 
second play lost, any final judgment on its quality has to be held in 
abeyance, In the ultimate analysis, it is the Chester, but more 
particularly the Towneley and York Noah plays that show real 
dramatic worth and they will continue to delight lovers of 
literature. 
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There is a trace here of the devil-naming motif referred to above, but in 
this context there is no sinister significance, 


HITTITE AND GOTHIC : A NOTE 





SUBHADRA KUMAR SEN 


HITTITE and Gothic represent the two extremes of the Indo - 
European linguistic community. They are separated spatially as 
well as temporally. Hittite was spoken around Bogazkoy, a village 
approximately ninety miles east of the Turkish capital Ankara while 
Gothic was spoken in the region about lower Vistula, Hittite 
evidence dates back to Circa 1800 B.C. Gothic evidence, on the 
other hand, is dated Circa 4th century A.D. These differences are 
superficial. Hittite and Gothic show more intrinsic differences. 
Hittite linguistic specimens are truly diachronic in character being 
spread over the centuries. Gothic corpus on the contrary is 
synchronic. The extant Gothic evidence is the Biblical translation 
of Wulfila (Circa 311—C. 384 A.D.). Hittite separated earliest from 
the Ur- Sprache and was subjected to the greatest possible degree 
of non - IndoEuropean influence. Germanic tribes are supposed 
to have lived longest in or near their Urheimat and as a result 
Gothic shows no non-IndoEuropean influence. Hittite was 
written in cuneiform syllabary borrowed from the neighbouring 
non - IndoEuropean tribes, This orthography was ill - suited for 
an IndoEuropean language as this could not reflect certain vital 
phonemic oppositions. Gothic alphabet was devised by Wulfila by 
combining the alphabets of Greek and Latin with a few runic 
symbols. Despite these differences Hittite and Gothic show a few 
linguistic resemblances which are extremely intriguing. These 
hitherto unnoticed resemblances are enumerated below. 


Phonology: 

1. IndoEuropean a, o, and 9 became a in Hittite and Gothic 
* apo : Hittite appa / apa /, Gothic af. 

IE * pro: Hittite para / pra /, Gothic fra. 

IE * mok: Hittite maklantan Greek makros. 

IE * pater : Gothic fadar, Greek pater. 
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IndoEuropean e remains in Hittite. In Gothic IE *e became 
i. When IndoEuropean e formed a cluster with r, e became 
a in Hittite and Gothic. 


* term -: Hittite tarmanzi : Greek terma. 
* ontero : Gothic anþpar : Sanskrit antara. 


IndoEuropean final-m becamo-n in both Hittite and 
Gothic. Gothic, however, does not allow this phoneme in the 
final position of polysyllabic words. 


accusative singular ending -m. 


Hittite antuhsa - n (< -*o -m) and Gothic wulf (< Primitive 
Germanic *wulf - a - in < - *o - m). 


Morphology : 


Hittite and Gothic agree in discarding the inherited dual in the 
nominal inflexion. 


5. 


Hittite and Gothic show the tendency to suffix -k in the accusa- 
tive singular of the first and second personal pronoun. Hittite 
ammuk, tuk : Gothic mik, þuk. This -k is an original emphatic 
particle which is attested in the Homeric form eme-ge. 


Hittite and Gothic show agreement in their treatment of the 
IndoEuropean root *stā. The root is well attested in all the 
historical IndoEuropean languages, The root is treated asa 
reduplicating verb in Greek (histemi), Sanskrit (tisthami) Latin 
(sist6). In some languages the root takes a nasal suffix eg, 
Avestan fra-stanvanti, Cretan Greek stanud, Latin prae-stindre, 
Tocharian B st@m. In Hittite and Gothic the stem takes two 
increments/ -t/ and /-n/, demonstrating in the process the 
accuracy of Benveniste’s root formation theory thus *sto-t-n 
became “sto-n-t from which we have Hittite istandai/ standai/ 
and Gothic standan, 


Hittite and Gothic show a simple present and preterite tense 
opposition. In both the languages present is used in the sense 
of future, Thus Hittite uwami means ‘I come’ or ‘I shall come’ 
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Gothic nasja means ‘I save or I shall save’ depending on the 
context. Compare also the following sentences : 


(a) Kata-ya-an-Za-Kan tarnai ‘and he himself will be cured’ 
i KUB XLIV 61. 


(b) jah atta Peins usgibip Pus in bairhtein ‘and your Father ... 
will reward you openly’ Matthew VI 4. 
Vocabulary : 


8. Hittite and Gothic agree in suppressing the Indo-European 
*patér ‘father’ and they both replace it by *atta (Hittite attas 
Gothic atta). In Greek and Latin derivates of both *patér and 
*atta survive. 
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ALFRED'S CRAFT: IMAGERY IN ALFRED’S VERSION OF 
AUGUSTINE’S SOLILOQUIES 


SUSAN HITCH 


BOTH Augustine’s original and Alfred’s version of the Soliloquies 
are written as dialogues, the speakers are identified as Ratio and 
Gesceadwimes, ‘Reason’, on the one hand and ‘Augustinus’ on the 
other. In Alfred’s version, however, the nature of the two speakers 
shifts as he moves progressively further from his source.’ At first 
the dialogue between a fully authoritative Reason and an uninformed 
Augustinus exactly parallels that between Wisdom and Boethius, 
who is generally referred to as Mod, ‘Mind’ or perhaps ‘Soul’, in 
Alfred’s version of De Consolatione Philosophiae’. While the title 
implies internal dialogue, the authority of Reason is external, absolute 
and unquestioned, the voice in fact, of Augustine himself. The 
status of that authority changes as Augustinus increasingly speaks 
in a first person ‘I’ which is recognisable as the voice of Alfred the 
king, subordinate to but commenting on the assertions of Reason 
with reference to his own experience ; that experience is increasingly 
admitted at least in support of the authority of Reason. Intwo of 
the four substantial original additions to Book I, Alfred, as 
Augustinus, makes direct statements of the fruits of his experience 
as king, laying claim to the authority of personal experience.* In 
the latter part of Book II the two speakers increasingly speak in 
counterpoint, Reason only occasionally emerging as more authorita- 
tive than Augustinus and disappearing entirely from most of Book 
Ill, where Augustinus / Alfred answers his own questions, 


This ‘progression roughly parallels Alfred's movement away from 
Augustine’s text, away from dependence on its authority and 
towards a textual authority of his own. He borrows at least from 
the Vulgate and from Gregory and Jerome in composing his third 
book, but he does so comparatively briefly and exploitatively: he 
does not announce his sources to claim their authority, and he 
chooses what to use in making an argument which is essentially 
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his. The arguments put forward in Alfred’s dialogue are sustained 
by a large number of interconnected images, most of which bave 
their source in Augustine, but which are used in Alfred to establish 
and support this new and personal textual authority.® 


Augustine’s use of imagery in the Soliloquies is limited. It 
consists almost entirely of one-word metaphors applied to God, 
His attributes and His gifts. The metaphors are conventional, 
drawn from the Bible and St. Paul or from the neo-Platonists, 
principally Plotinus. The great majority of these metaphors occur in 
the prayer which begins the work. There is also a number of slightly 
more extended examples adduced in the course of the argument. 
Augustine refers to these as similitudo, ‘that which is like’, or 
simile, ‘like’. Reason asks for or gives examples and then questions 
Augustinus about them and their points of comparison to the 
argument in band, Itis a standard procedure of Platonic dialogue, 
The examples do not themselves carry the argument; they are 
introduced for the purpose of simple comparison and they are quite 
distinct from metaphor. 


Alfred’s first book and longest of the three is a comparatively 
close translation of two-thirds of Augustine’s first book, his second 
a paraphrase of Augustine’s. He chooses to translate those parts of 
Augustine’s first book where there are most metaphors and examples 
and in the second book, where his argument takes a different 
direction from Augustine’s he often retains Augustine’s seminal 
metaphors. He translates Augustine’s prayer in its entirety; he 
uses Augustine's example of his knowledge of and trust in his friend 
Alypius ; of knowledge of geometry ; of the mind as the eye of the 
soul; the health of the oye and its inability to look straight at the 
sun ; toothache hindering him from learning ; the beautiful woman 
who will reciprocate love only if that love is exclusive. Alfred’s 
translation of Augustine’s one-word metaphors is straightforward 
and usually exact. He sometimes adds to Augustine’s metaphors 
more of his own. To a literal translation of Augustine’s invocation 
of God as Platonic Good in the opening prayer, Alfred adds more 
apostrophe drawn from a generalised Biblical and patristic stock : 


Deus pater veritatis, pater sapientiae pater veraeque sum- 
maeque vitae, pater beatudinis, pater boni et pulchri, pater 
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intelligibilis lucis, pater evigilationis atque illuminationis 
nostrae, pater pignoris quo admonemur redire ad te (5.11-6.3 
subscript.)* 


Ic clypige to fe Drihten, for fam bu eart Fader sodfestnesse 
and wisdomes, and sopes lyfes, and fæs hehstan lyfes, and 
para hehstan gesælfe, and bes hehstan goodes and þara 
hehstan beorhtnesse, and bes angitlican leohtes Supe ært 
Feder bes Suna pe us awehte, and gyt wrehd, of am slepe ure 
synna, and us mannað pet we to fe becumen. (5.21 - 6.4) 


[I call on you, Lord, because you are Father of truth and 
wisdom and the true and highest life, and of the highest 
happiness and the highest good and the highest brightness, 
and of intelligible light, you who are the Father of the Son 
who awoke us from the sleep of our sins and still accuses 
and admonishes us to come to him. ] 


Alfred’s brief conventional metaphorical additions to the prayer 
may sometimes be distinguished from his direct translations in 
two ways. First, while still succinct, they often extend beyond the 
one-word metaphor which is Augustine’s general rule. To his 
discussion of cyclical decay and change, Alfred adds that things 
which may seem to us unstable are not in fact so: 


forðam hy sint gebridlod mid dam bridle Godes beboda. 
(1016-17) 


[ because they are harnessed with the bridle of God’s 
commandments. ] 


Secondly, there is a tendency for Alfred’s additions to reinforce the 
references to God as lord or king, man his servant, which are already 
present in Augustine but which are multiplied in Alfred’s version j 
additions including beowian, beowa. heowdom, ricsian, rice, wealdan 
and hyred are common. This emphasis leads most appropriately 
into the main part of Book I as well as to the central images of the 
short Books II and III where Alfred uses images and examples 
of a king’s relationships with all those dependent on him as 
his principal means of describing and explaining God's relationship 
with man. 
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. In the main, however, Alfred’s use of brief, conventional 
metaphor is dependent on Augustine. There is little such metaphor 
outside the relatively closely translated prayer. In two places where 
Alfred uses such brief conventional images, once independently and 
once following Augustine’s single word metaphor of a snare for 
worldly honours, he makes the comparison explicit with swa or 
swa swa: 


gyf hyt me efre on lust becymd, ic hyt ondrede swapare 
oedran. (36.16-17) 


[ I fear ever falling into lust as I fear the adder. ] 


ic ondrede bet hy gebynden fin mod to heom, and fa gefon 
myd heora grine, swa-swa man deor odde fugelas feht. 
(46.9-11) . 

[I am afraid lest [ worldly honours ] should fasten your 
mind to themselves and catch you in their snare, as birds and 
wild animals are caught. ] 


These images differ from the extended images and examples 
discussed below in that they are brief and self-contained, not part 
of the system of repeated and related images which draws Alfred’s 
text together.- Because they are so brief and isolated, they are also 
distinctively conventional: their effect in this context derives as 
much from their known use in similar discussions of lust or worldly 
honours in the Bible and the Fathers as it does from their appro- 
priateness in their present contexts, The central images of the work 
are developed in an extended series of examples and similes with 
such immediate and contemporary specificity that although in their 
simplest statements — the mind as a ship, the mind perceiving God 
as an eye looking at the sun, the servant obeying and trusting his 
lord ag man obeying God — they may be well known, their effect is 
one of immediate appropriateness in this work and does not derive 
from their known use by others. 


Towards the end of Book II, and so towards the end of the 
whole work, Reason points out that no creature passes away com- 
pletely, but that it returns anew : 


Swa wrixliad ealle genu bat hy farad, and instepe eft cumad, 
-and weordad eft to dam yican wlite and to fære ylcan 
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winsumnesse manna. bearnum, þe wæron ærþamðe Adam 
gesingode. (62.30-33) 

[ So all things change in such a way that they pass away and 
at once come back and return to the same beauty and loveli- 
ness to men on earth that they had before Adam sinned. ] 


It is a brief restatement of the theme Alfred develops in his longest 
addition to Augustine’s opening prayer. Augustine addresses God 
as the source of order in nature: the turning of the heavens, the 
courses of the stars and the alternation and repetition of the seasons 
are fixed in obedience to Him; they change and return to what 
they were. Alfred develops the theme of ordered and cyclical 
change and renewal, giving further examples : 


and swa wrixlad eall tunglai and hwerfiad on fam ylcan 
wisan, and eft se and ea. (9.22-23) 


[ And so do all constellations change and revolve in the same 
way, and likewise rivers and the sea. ] 


He extends the theme to cover those things which change in 
another way : 


Wrixliad sume ba on odder wyssan swa þat fa ylcan eft ne 
cumed bar Ser hy er weron, eallunga swa swa hy er weron, 
ac cumad odre for hy. (9.24-10.3) 


[ Some, though, change in another way, so that the same ones 
do not come back to where they were before, exactly as they 
were before, but others come in their place. ] 


Like leaves on trees, he says, and apples, grass, plants and trees 
gtow old and others replace them ; animals likewise. Men’s bodies 
also age but just as they live more worthily on earth, after Judg- 
ment their bodies will not waste away or age. The body decays but 
the soul was created eternal. 


At one moment change itself is the subject and specific instances 
are given as examples ; then the specific instances in nature them- 
selves become the subject under consideration. Then the whole 
consideration of nature’s cyclical renewal is used as a point of com- 
parison for man’s aging and renewal: man is both a further 
example of God’s law of change and renewal in that men die and 
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children are born to replace them, and the object of the eternal and 
immutable renewal after death to the assertion of which all the 
preceding -discussion of cyclical renewal, which is also of course 
cyclical transience, serves as a foil. 


In the restatement of this theme at the end of Book II, this com- 
parison and contrast is telescoped. Creatures change and pass 
away and then return as beautiful as they were before Adam 
sinned. It is a statement both of earthly cyclical renewal and of 
man’s promised reinstatement in prelapsarian grace. Here the 
change and renewal of all created things is not used as a contrast to 
man’s promised rebirth, but rather represents it. Reason goes on to 
ask Augustinus why, if no creature, however lowly, completely dies, 
he should suppose that man, the most blessed creature, should com- 
pletely depart. Augustinus bemoans his bad memory, and says that 
this one example (bysen) should have been enough to explain it to 
him. Reason says that now he should look for signs and examples 
within himself : 

Sec nu on ðs selfum ğa bysena and ba tacnu, and pu [ meaht ] 
geatu witan fp: ðu ær woldest witan Pæt ic 32 reahte be dam 
uttran bysinum. (63.810) 


{ Now look for signs and examples within yourself, and you 
will certainly be able to discover what you wanted to know 
before, which I have been explaining to you by outward 
examples. ] 


These ‘outward examples’ make up the greater part of Alfred’s 
Soliloquies and most by far of his additions to Augustine’s origina). 
They incorporate most kinds of positive comparison including 
simile in its modern sense as well as metaphor and example. Most 
have as their starting point one of the examples Augustine gives for 
purposes of comparison ; sometimes it is an example which is rela- 
tively extended in Augustine, like that of the eye’s inability to look 
straight at the sun, or Augustinus’ knowledge of his friend Alypius, 
and sometimes Alfred’s example is triggered by what is only a 
passing comment in Augustine. Augustine, discussing the know- 
ledge of geometry, says 

Quare citius mibi videtur in terra posse navigari, quam 
geometricam sensibus percipi. (21.13-22.1 subscript) 
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Here Alfred first uses the image ofa ship, to which he returns 
regularly in Book I. A ship brings one over the sea, but when ono 
reaches the land one has no more need of it, in the same way as 
looking at something enables one to understand it ; when one bas 
arrived at understanding, one has no further need of vision. Then 
Alfred inserts his translation of Augustine’s presumably seminal 
comparison : 


Eaðre me bincd eah myd sceðfe on drigum lande to farande, 
Ponne me þynce mid ğam eagum butan bara gesceadwisnesse 
ænigne creft to geleornianne peah eagan ber to hwilum 
fultmian scylen. (21.23-22.2) : 


[ Yet it seems easier to me to travel in a little boat on dry 
land than to learn any skill through the eyes, without reason,- 
even though the eyes may sometimes have to help in 
learning. ] 


Alfred’s translation differs from the original in several characteristic 
ways: Augustine’s generalised navigari is made much more specific 
by Alfred who speaks of travelling in a scedpe-a ‘skiff’, or small 
boat ; Augustine is speaking of the impossibility of learning geometry 
by sensory perception alone, whereas Alfred says bow difficult it 
is so to learn any skill ; Alfred is both less succinct and less absolute 
than Augustine, pointing out finally that the eyes must continue 
to help the reason even after understanding has been reached. 


Continuing the ship image, Alfred now compares the ship to the 
mind and the land to God: just as the mind is safe in tribulation if 
it fastens its understanding on God, so the ship is safe in fierce 
waves if it is held fast by anchor-cables to the land. This passage is 
characteristic of the way in which the significance of the image, 
in terms of those elements of the argument it represents, changes 
(the ship is first compared to vision, then to the mind, the land first 
to understanding, then to God) while the image itself remains 
consistent and coherent. There may even be an implied narrative : 
the ship comes across the sea to the land, then puts down anchors 
and remains there while the smaller skiff, perhaps portable, certainly- 
a lighter boat, is used to go up river, on lande in the sense of ‘inland’. 
If so, the image has been used to reverse Augustine’s meaning, 
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for this skiff of vision will not hinder the journey into the newly 
acquired skill, but will be necessary to it. 


In this way the relation of Alfred’s bysen to the argument in hand 
may change substantially : the example may be used first to compare 
with one element and then with quite another while being completely 
consistent in itself. It may also vary formally, The examples 
are sometimes announced as such: 


Ic be meg tecan wac odre bysne be bam wisdome (43.26-44.1). 


[I can teach you ‘about wisdom by another example ag 
well. ] 


Often they are first introduced by some statement of their truth 
as known general facts or as facts about Augustinus’ condition : 


Gefence nu bet bu myhtst geseon myd pines lycuman æagan 
preobing on dere sunnan. (31.5-6) 


[ Consider that you can see three things about the sun with 
the eyes of your body. ] 


_ Hwat! ic wat pet du hefst done hlaford nu todeg ðe fu 
treowast æt elcum þingum bet bonne be silfum. (60.21-22) 


[ Now I know that you have, at this very moment, a lord 
whom you trust in everything better than you trust your- 
self. ] 


Such general or particular truths may also be framed as questions, 
in which Reason demands Augustinus’ recognition of truth: 


Hu ne wost bu nu bet ælc Para manna fe oderne swide lufad, 
Pæt hine lyst bet baccian and cyssan Sonne oderne on ber lic, 
ponne fer ber cladas beotweona beod ? (42.2-5) 


{ Do you not know that everyone who greatly loves someone 
else prefers to stroke and kiss that person on the naked body 
than where there are clothes intervening ? ] 


Or the question may demand that Augustinus make a decision on a 
hypothetical situation, the, situation often being quite fully 
explained : 
Gebenc nu gyf'pines hlafordes erendgewrit and hys insegel 
to ðo cymd hweder bu mage cwedan bet du hine be Jam 
18 
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ongytan ne mega, ne hys willan fær on gecnawan ne mage ? 
(23.13-16) 


[ Now consider, if a letter comes to you from your lord, with 


his seal, can you say that you are unable to know him by it, 
or to understand what he wants ? ] 


Ac sege me nu gyf Su hwilc ænlic wif lofodest swide ungemet- 
lice ofer walle odder Ping, and heo donne fe fluge and nolde 
pe lufian on nan oder gerad butan bu woldest ælce oder lufe 
aletan for hyre anre lufe, woldest bu bonne swa don swa heo 
wylnode ? (42.13-17) 


[ But tell me now, if you loved such a unique woman quite 
immoderately, more than anything else, and she shunned 
you and was not prepared to love you on any other condi- 
tion than that you gave up all your other loves for hers 
alone, would you not then do as she wished ? ] 


Sometimes the example is introduced by explicit comparison with 
what it exemplifies, usually by swa swa but sometimes by swilce : 


e 


Bet mod þah hæfð micle frofre on dam fe hit gelyfð and 
geare wot pat paungelimp and ba ungeselba pisse wurlde ne 
beod æce. Swa-swa scypes [hlaford], Ponne bet scyp unget- 
eslicost on ancre rit and seo sæ hreohost byd, Sonne wot he 
gewiss smelte wedere toweard. (29.17-30.2) 


‘.[ Yet the mind has a great consolation, in that it believes and 


surely knows that the sorrows and misfortunes of this world 
are not eternal. Likewise, when the sea is roughest and the 
ship rides most unsteadily at anchor, the ship’s captain knows 
for a certainty that calm weather is on its way. ] 


Se ðe hyne myd hys modes wagum geseon wele, he sceal of 


_ swide lytlum hyt ongynnan, and fonne lytlum and lytlum 


stigan near and near stepmelum swilce he on'sume hledre 


stige, and wylle weordan uppe on sumu saclife. (45.14-18) 


{ Anyone who wants to see [wisdom] with the eyes of his 
mind must begin with very small things, and then rise little 
by little, nearer and nearer, by degrees, as if he is climbing 


-a ladder and-wants to reach the top of a cliff. ] ' 
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Occasionally the example is introduced or reintroduced by simple 
juxtaposition with the object of comparison : 


He wot self bet wisdom hwes bu weorde byst, hu myclum he 
hine be eowie. Nis nanwiht wyrse on dam men, bonne wene 
he æt he si bes wyrde fe he nis. Se leca wot gearror Bonne 
se seoca hweder he hine gelacnian meg fe ne meg, odde 
hweder he hine meg gelocnian, þe myd hdum Jecedomum 
fe mid stidum. (47.17-48.3) 


[ He, Wisdom, himself knows what wisdom you are worthy 
of, how much he should show himself to you. There is 
nothing worse in aman, than that he should think he 
deserves what he is not worthy of. The doctor knows better 
than the patient whether he can cure him or not, or if he 
can cure him with soothing or bitter medicines. ] 


Once introduced, the example is most commonly treated as 
extended metaphor, punctuated by return to simple comparison or 
simile. Reason, explaining to Augustinus that everyone who really 
wants wisdom can achieve some measure of it and live by it, but 
that some people will have more and some less, some achieve it 
more easily and some less, moves from a comparison with a king’s 
household, to which people have journeys of differing lengths 
and hardship, and in which his dependents have differing 
relationships with him but are nonetheless all of his household, to a 
further comparison, introduced not in relation to the original 
object, wisdom, but by comparison with the first example : 


lybbad Peah walle be anes hlafordes are swa-swa walle men 
lybbad under anre sunnan and be hyre leohte geseod bat bet 
hy geseod. (44.19-22) 


[ Yet they all live under the benefice of one Jord, just as all 
men live under one sun; and what they see, they see by its 
light. ] 


He develops this briefly as metaphor, describing degrees of sight, 
from those with excellent sight to the purblind, then returns to 
direct comparison, this time with the original object : as the visible 
sun lights the eyes of the body, so wisdom lights the eyes of the 
mind, which are understanding. And just asthe stronger the eyes 
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of the body the more use they can make of the sun’s light, the better 
the understanding the better it can reach wisdom. The example is 
then continusd metaphorically at greater length: the man with 
healthy eyes needs no teacher to help bim to see the sun, but the 
man with weak eyes must be trained to look at brighter ‘and brighter 
objects to strengthen them. Reason then returns to direct compa- 
rison with a further example of progressive achievement by degrees, 
that of a man who climbs up a cliff using a ladder, cited 
above. 


Wisdom is first compared to the king, then to the sun, while the 
gradual achievement of wisdom is compared first to journey to the 
king’s household, then to the eyes looking on brighter and brighter 
objects, then to climbing the steps of a ladder. The argument is 
made clearer while the variety of rhetorical forms as well as the 
images themselves embellish it rhetorically. In further development 
of the example of the ship, which in being compared first to vision 
and then to the mind is more characteristic of the way in which 
Alfred uses images which are brief and exemplary in Augustine to 
carry the argument, the anchors and anchor-cables are discussed. 
The extended metaphor, that of the ship, is followed by the 
itemisation and explanation of its elements, the form of explicated 
allegory : 


A. Hwat is bet bet bu hetst modes eagan ? 

G. Gesceadwisnesse to æacan oðrum creftum. 

A. Hwet sint ğa odre creftas ? 

G. Wysdom and eadmeto and werscype and gemetgung 
_ [and] ribtwisnes and mildheortnes [and] gesceadwisnes [and] 
- gestadpines and welwilnes [and] clennes and forheafdnes, 

Myd pisum ancrum pu scealt gefastnian done streng on Gode, 

pet Set scyp healdan sceal fines modes. (22.11-18) 


[ A. What is it that you call the eyes of the soul ? 

R. Reason, as well as the other virtues, 

A. What are the other virtues ? 

R. Wisdom, humility, caution, moderation, justice, mercy, 
discretion, constancy, benevolence, chastity and temperance. 
You must secure the cable in God with these anchors so that 
it will hold firm the ship of your mind ] 
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The image 18 continued 140 lines later : 


Ac bzah seo saule si fulfremed and fulclaene, ba hwile bs heo 
on bam licuman byð, heo ne maeg God geseon swa-swa heo 
wilnad for Paes licuman hefenesse and gedrefednesse, buton 
mid miclum geswince burh geleafan and tohopan and burh 
lufe. Daet sint ba preo anceras, fs baet scyp ðaes modes 
healdad on gemang 8am brogan para yda (29.12-17) 
[But although the soul may be very pure and very learned, as 
long as it is in the body it will not be able to see God 
as it wishes, because of the body’s trouble and sorrow, unless 
it does so with great difficulty, through faith and hope and 
charity. Those are the three anchors which hold the ship of 
the mind fast in the midst of the terror of the waves.] 


This formal similarity to allegory here and occasionally elsewhere is 
misleading. It is to be expected that in allegory there should be 
some incoherence or incongruence of Jiteral sense to draw attention 
to the more fully coherent or congruent represented meaning. Here 
the literal sense, the image or example, is quite coherent, while | 
the stated explication changes: the ship’s anchors are first said to 
be the virtues listed, then to be faith, hope and love. 


The shifting mode of comparison between the image or example 
and its object in which, characteristically, the image is introduced 
as an example or hypothesis of a known general or particular situa- 
tion and developed in alternating extended metaphor and direct 
comparison using swa, swa swa or swilca, may be seen more clearly 
still if the images and examples drawn from one situation are 
followed through the work. A lord’s or king’s relationship with 
the men of his household is used often in all three books. fn the 
opening prayer, the theme is used as a source for one-word mata- 
phors for God, heaven and man. It is the source of extended 
example from the discussion of forms of land tenure in the Preface 
(2 : 7-13) to the conclusion of the work, where the condition of the 
good in heaven is compared to that of a man reunited with his lord 
after a period of enforced separation and hardship, where the man 
is able to look back on his time of suffering without pain 
(69 : 12-19). The forms it takes include announced example (a 
king’s household is reached in many ways (44 : 1-14), hypothetical 
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situations (if you received a:letter with your lord’s seal, would you 
trust it? (23: 13-16), actual situations (you have a lord, Theo- 
dosius, whom you trust (60: 21-22), similetic comparison (the 
condition of the wicked after Judgment will be like that of the men 
in a lord’s prison (68 : 26-30) and contrasted comparison (I wonder 
why you do not love the eternal ruler more than the temporal one. 
(25 : 7-10) ar ai 


This use of image and example is dynamic - the argument is both 
carried forward in extended metaphor and moved into new areas 
and developments by the shifts in the direct comparisons made — 
and it is the source of considerable and enlivening formal variation. 
It clarifies rather than confusing the argument because the images 
are not only consistent and coherent wherever they appear or 
reappear, as the examples cited above show, but they are also rein- 
forced by a great deal of highly specific detail. This detail is proper 
to the image as such, and is not made to refer to the argument or 
object to which the image as a whole refers or which it exemplifies. 
The surviving text of Alfred’s Preface to the Soliloquies begins in 
the middle of an account of how the speaker collected building 
timbers : 


Goderode me fonne kigclas, and stubansceaftas, and 
lohsceaftas, and hylfa to ælcum Para tola be ic mid wircan 
cude, and bohtimbru and bolttimbru to ælcum fara weorcabe 
ic weorcan cude, ba wlitegostan treowo be fam dele de ic 
aberan meihte. (1.1-5) 

[Then I gathered staves and props and tie-shafts for myself, 
and handles for all the tools that I knew how to work with, 
and beams and crossbars and the finest timbers I could carry 
for all the things I knew how to build.] 


This initial comparison is presumably with the author who, writing 
his own work, or perhaps more generally the man who, in the 
acquisition of wisdom, draws on the resources of all those who have 
written before. It is an effective comparison of general situation. 
The extended metaphor, however, is very detailed: + all the pieces 
of timber which Alfred carries away are enumerated, from helves 
for his tools to what are presumably structural timbers down to the 
supple branches for weaving the walls. These timbers may refer 
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generally to many and various books used, but there are no 
specific equivalents. So too when Alfred exhorts others to do 
likewise : 


For bam ic lære ælcne Sara fo maga si, and manigne wen 
hebbe, fet he menige to fam ilcan wuda par ic Sas 
studansceaftas cearf, fetige hym par ma, and gefedrige hys 
wenas mid fegrum gerdum. (1.8-11) 


[Therefore I would advise anyone who is strong and has many 
waggons to make his way to that same wood where I cut these 
props and fetch himself more of them, and fill his waggons 
with good timbers.] 


It is quite possible to see how the waggons could have been made 
to refer to some necessary prequalification for learning — a good 
memory for instance — but here they do not. They are simply what 
a man needs to carry away a lot of wood. 


Nowhere else in the work do so many instances of this kind of 
detail occur in so brief a passage as in the Preface, where Alfred is 
writing most independently of his sources; but instances are also 
easy to find in passages where Alfred’s image has its source— always 
much briefer — in Augustine. In comparing a man’s gradual 
approach to wisdom with a man with weak eyes learning to look at 
the sun, Alfred enumerates the objects on which he should look to 
train himself : 


befearf he bet hine man lære fet he lochige zrest on bonne 
woh, donne on gold and on seolfor ; fonne he wade on bat 
- locian [meg], on fyr, ærðğam he ongean þa sunnan locie. 
Siddam he bonne þat geleornod hebbe pet his eagan nanwyht 
fet fyr ne onscyniad, hewie Ponne on steorran and on monan, 
Sonne odre sunnan scynan, erdam he on hi selfe locige. 
(45.7-13) 
[before he looks at-the sun, he needs to be taught first to look 
’ at the wall, then at gold and silver, and when he can look at 
those without difficulty, at fire. Then, when he has leaned 
that, so that his eyes do not avoid stars at all, let him gaze at 
the stars and the moon, then at the sun shining on something 
else, before he looks at the sun itself.) 
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Again, the details are entirely appropriate to the image but do not 
correspond to any particular stages in the acquisition of wisdom. 


Most of all, however, this effect of substantiality of image and 
example is cumulative: the images are drawn froma restricted 
number of subject areas and each is used repeatedly and closely 
related to others used. Two main areas may be distinguished. The 

_comparison of God or Wisdom and the sun is central to one series. 
Light is the purest physical substance in the universe and it comes 
from the sun. Man has eyes to see the light and use it but they 
may be strong or weak ; he may even be quite blind. The sun, the 
origin of light and so the highest physical entity, may be compared 
to the origin of all matter, physical and spiritual, God, and the eyes 
to man’s ability to perceive wisdom, whose source is God, and 
ultimately to see God Himself, 


The other area is that mentioned above, that of a lord’s or king’s 
relationship with his servants and household. This is still more 
pervasive than the image or example of the eyes and the sun, and 
almost all of the briefer images and examples are related to it, or 
rather to the particular view of man’s function which encompasses 
it as well as these briefer images. A man’s moral being consists in 
the performance of his proper function. The practice of this func- 
tion is his creft. A man is equipped by the grace of God with the 
personal qualities necessary for the performance of his function, but 
he nonetheless needs to learn it, and tools, animate—helpers, 
teachers, servants — and inanimate are also necessary to him‘. 
For his supply of these he is dependent ona properly ordered 
society. A properly ordered society is.precisely one in which every 
man performs bis proper function. It is'a Christian view of man 
and society, both hierarchical, ‘in that a man’s place in society is 
given, is unalterable, and egalitarian in that al] men have the same 
worth before God. Alfred’s formulation, though, lays particular 
stress on both place in society and moral worth being realised in the 
performance of a function, in a man’s creft, so that not only are 
all men of equal moral worth before God, but they are in the most 
important sense, the sense in which they fulfill their relationship 
with God, doing the same thing here and now. The practice of 
writing, of kingship, of service, of navigation, of house-building, of 
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medicine or geometry may equally be a man’s creft, or part of it. 
The greatest is to know God : 


De is creft ealra crefta, bet is, bet man spurige efter Gode 
and hys hawie and hine geseo. (30.23-25) 


(That is the skill of all skills, to seek God out, to gaze on 
Him and see Him.] 


Other images and examples are drawn into this theme : the skill 
of the ship’s captain, which enables the ship to put down anchors 
and so ride out the storm ; the knowledge of geometry, acquired by 
the understanding through the eye, as it is learnt on a painted egg 
or bail; housebuilding, which is also related more directly to 
the theme of a man’s relation to his lord, as the builder expresses 
his hope that he may one day change his cottage on his lord’s 
lene for one on charter land, bocland: a physician's skill, which is 
also used in connectjon with the theme of the health of the eye 
which determines its ability to look at the sun. A recurrent concern 
with the processes of learning links the two series of images, 
associating the gradual improvement of the eyes in one case with 
the gradual acquisition of many and various skills in the other.® 


Any creft may therefore reasonably be spoken of in terms 
of any other, and the relationship between the two, while it may 
be formally similetic or exemplary or allegorical or, most usually, 
metaphorical, is never in fact fully metaphorical in substance 
because the two crefts compared cannot, by definition, be fully 
different. Both images are in fact metonymic of a moral structure 
expressed in the practice of any craft, and centered on the most 
important of crefts, the pursuit of knowledge of God, with which 
Alfred’s Soliloquies begin. 


Reason recommends Augustinus to look not just at the outward 
examples which Reason has given, but also to look within himself. 
In drawing his examples from his own pursuits, his own crefts, 
Alfred makes his outward examples into inward ones, drawn 
from his own experience of the learning and use of skill. In doing 
so, he moves from dependence on the authority of Augustine, whose 
brief examples are his usual starting point, to an authority derived 
from his knowledge and practice of his own cræfts as king, as writer 
and as Augustinus pursuing knowledge of himself and God. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. See Walter John Sedgefield, ed., King Alfred’s Old English Version of 


2. 


Boethius (repr. Darmstadt '1968), passim. 


22.2-26.5 and 43.23-44.27. Page and line references for both Latin and 
Old English texts are to Henry Lee Hargrove, ed., King Alfred’s Old 
English Version of St, Augustine’s Soliloquies (Yale Studies in English XI, 
New York 1902). : 


I have chosen to use the terms ‘image’ and ‘example’, not very closely 
defined, in discussing the content of Alfred’s images, because his use of 
them cuts across the terminology of classical rhetorical treatises as com- 
pletely as he cuts across modern distinctions between simile and meta- 
phor, image, example and comparison. He uses all these forms but he 
uses them interchangeably and sometimes indistinguishably. Scme of 
the distinctions made by classical general theorists may, however, be 
relevant to Alfred’s method. Certainly their general rule of classification 
by purpose and method rather than by form tallies with Alfred’s cavalier 
alternation of forms, Comparison and metaphor are often collocated 
by Aristotle and those who followed him: Latin theorists like the 
author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium more often discuss comparison 


with historical example instead, because, in common with most classical 


theorists, they regard comparison and historical example as figures of 
thought and metaphor asa figure of diction, although the distinction ia 
often blurred. Nevertheless, Cicero, the Ad Herennium and, particularly 
explicitly, Quintilian all seem to regard metaphor as a subordinate 
branch of comparison. This may be reflected in Alfred’s use of explicit 
comparison - simile - to introduce and regularly to reorientate an argu- 
ment within an extended metaphor. Another distinction which is 
common to all classical theorists is that between historical example - 
exemplum - and comparison however defined and subdivided even where 
they are discussed together. This may be reflected, if only negatively, 
in Alfred’s Soliloquies: of all his many examples, only one could be an 
exemplum as classically defined. In the conclusion to the work, intro- 
ducing his description of the good and the wicked alike living in 
God’s household after Judgment. Alfred cites the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus (67.26 - 68.10). So there is no evidence that Alfred was familiar 
with the detailed rhetorical distinctions of treatise writers after Quin- 
tilian, but he may have had some knowledge, however acquired, of the 
general tradition of rhetorical theory which preceded and included the 
treatises. 


Augustine here and elsewhere calls God Parter and refers to Him asa 
personal actor while apostrophising him in distinctly Platonic metaphor: 
conversely, he habitually uses the less personal term Deus when 
addressing Him in Christian terms. This is part of a juxtaposition and 
balancing of Pauline and Plotinian conceptions of God which is central 
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to Augustine's text, but which Alfred does not distinguish, precisely 
because Augustine’s success in uniting the two sets of terms in his later 
works combined them inextricably in Christan writing after him. 


5. The clearest statement of these needs is to be found in Alfred’s version 
- of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae, Chapter XVII. Š 


6. There are two images which may not essily be said to be drawn from 
these areas. There is quite extended discussion of the beloved whom 
the lover wants to embrace without clothes, the woman who will return 
love only if that love is exclusive. In practice. the image is interlaced 
with that of the eye which wishes to see the sun without a cloth or even 
so much asa mist to intervene. The second is more surprising : 


Ac ic ongyte Beah pat pa worldelustas ne sint eallunga awyrtwa- 
lode of §inum mode, feah se graf geryd si; forgamba wyrttru« 
man mag on eft janon aspretgan. (39.4-6) 


[ But I see that worldly desires have not been completely uprooted 
from your mind, although the seedbed has been prepared, and for 
that reason the roots will be able to sprout again. ] 
It “has a specificity detail which is characteristic of the extended images 
and examples, but it is treated entirely as metaphor, and nowhere elae 
is there any such use of the specific and undesirable natural growth of 
weeds, though cyclical change in the whole of nature is discussed several 
times. 


HROTHGAR’S ‘SERMON’ IN BEOWULF 





PRODOSH BHATTACHARYA 


HROTHGAR’S ‘Sermon’ — which Klaeber calls a Mahnrede’, or 
‘warning speech’ — uses homiletic commonplaces to reaffirm the 
co-existence of Germanic and Christian values in Beowulf. 


This co-existence is seen in the very idea of a ‘Sermon’. We, of 
course, associate the word with Christianity. As Ælfric puts it in 
the Preface to his Catholic Homilies : 


Ure Drihten bebead his disciplum bet hi scoldon læran and 
tecan eallum beodum fa fing fe he sylf him tæhte.® , 


{ Our Lord commanded his disciples that they must teach 
and point out to all people those things that He Himself 
taught them. J i 


Schücking, ia his essay on ‘The Ideal of Kingship in Beowulf’,® 
compares the eight pillars of kingship described in the ‘Institutes of 
Polity, Civil and Ecclesiastical’ with the similar demands made by 
Sedulius Scotus and Cathulf to Charlemagne. The demands include 
persuabilis or ‘the gift of persuasion’ as one of the desirable 
qualities of a king.* Schiicking goes on to refer to a sentence in 
Bede’s Dedication of his Ecclesiastical History to King Ceolwulf. 
The Old English version of it reads : 


forbon £e God to cyninge geceas, fe gedafena§ Pine beode 
to leranne.* 


[ because God chose you as king, it behoves you to teach 
your people. ] 


At the same time, Neckel reminds us that ‘to be gifted as an orator 
is always well-becoming to a German king.’"® Thisis hardly to be 
wondered at, given the importance of the beot or ‘boast’ as one of 
the true hero’s accomplishments; witness Beowulf’s reply to 
Unferth in the poem,’ 
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Hrothgar has endured Grendel’s persecution twelf wintra tid 
(for the space of twelve years), after having ruled the Scyldings hund 
missera (literally a hundred half-years, that is to say, fifty years)-® 
Klaeber rightly warns us against taking these figures too literally,” 
but they are definite indications of wisdom gained through long 
experience. They give him all the authority of a ‘sermon-maker’, 
as it were. In fact, Hrothgar himself makes this point after recoun- 
ting the fate of Heremod: ` i 
. Ic Bis gid be be 

awrec wintrum frod.?° 
[I related this story for your sake, wise [and old] with 
years. | a 

The prologue to the ‘Sermon’ also reiterates the co-existence of 
Germanic and Christian values in the poem. Before speaking, 
Hrothgar looks upon the sword with which Beowulf has slain 
Grendel’s mother. It is, we are told, enta ergeweorc'* (ancient 
handiwork of giants); but, during the battle, it had been God who 
had directed Beowulf to it after the sword Hrunting that the hero 
had brought with him had failed. Now we are told that on the 
hilt of the sword there is carved the history of the ancient strife 
when God had punished the rebellious giants burh weteres wylm? 
(through the surge of the water[s]). The reference is clearly to the 
Flood, as Emerson has established.1° 


There is little preaching in the first ten lines of the speech, when 
the king praises Beowulf as the ideal hero. Hrothgar is here 
‘displaying the quality of exultatio bonorum, or ‘praise of the good’ 
— yet another requirement of the ideal king, along with persua- 
bilis.** We have seen him do this earlier, when, after AEschere’s 
death, Hrothgar referred to his brave retainer as sincgyfa, of 
‘treasure-giver’, a title usually associated with the king himseif.15 
Not only was he then praising a good ‘thane’, but he was also beha- 
ving like a true Christian ruler of whom we hearin the Old English 
version of Gregory's Cura Pastoralis, XVII : 

Se ealdorman sceal Jetan hiene selfne gelicne. his hiere- 
monnum ; he sceal bion hiera gefera’ for eafmodnesse fara 
Seah fo wel don....7° 

[The ruler must put himself on a level with his subjects : 
he must be the companion of well-doers from humility...] 
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Hrothgar now duly praised Beowulf for having rid the Scyldings of 
the persecutions of thetwo monsters, First, he proclaims the 
achievements of Beowulf to everyone in Heorot : 


“Bat, la, mag secgan se £e s08 and riht freme§ on folce, ... 
... Pæt §e8 eorl were geboren betera |" 


[ That, lo, he who performs truth and justice among 
people may say, ... that this noble warrior were born better 
(i.e., superior to ordinary people in his qualities.) ] 


Then he turns to address Beowulf directly with a prophecy that 
raises biblical echoes : 


Du scealt to frofre weor ban 
eallangtwiding §leodum pinum.?® 


[ You will become (a source of ) long-lasting comfort to 
your people. ] . 


In between these two declarations comes the ethical core of the 
whole speech. Hrothgar tells Beowulf : 


Eal bu hit gebyldum healdest, 
megen mid modes snyttrum.*® 


[ You control it with patience, (your) strength with the 
wisdom of the mind. ] 


In Alfcic’s Homily for Midlent Sunday (Second Discourse), we learn 
that wislicum ge&ylde,*° or ‘wise patience’ is the remedy for the 
deadly sin of weamet,** or ‘passion’ (particularly anger, in this 
context), It is to this sin that Hrothgar now turns with the 
exemplum of Heremod. 


`~ One of Hrothgar’s retainers, gidda gemyndig** (mindful of 
legends), has mentioned Heremod earlier while celebrating Beowulf’s 
victory over Grendel. Heremod was then contrasted first with 
Sigemund whose fame has endured : 


sig§an Heremodes hild swefrode | 
eafo§ ond ellen.?* 


[since Heremod’s valour, might, and power ceased 
(to be). ] 
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This was because Heremod had belied expectations regarding his 
ability to alleviate the misfortunes of his people : 


he his leodum wear — 
eallum aepelingum to aldorceare.** 


[he became (a source of) great sorrow to his people, to all 
his nobles. ] 


‘As a contrast, there is Beowulf : 


he ber eallum wear§ 
meg Higelaces manna cynne 
freondum gefegra.®* 


[ He, Hygelac’s kinsman, became more pleasing to all there, 
to the race of men. ] 


Heremod is now presented to Beowulf as everything that the 
young warrior must avoid becoming, now that he has once again 
proved to bea benefactor to mankind. The homiletic impulse 
is clear. Ælfric in his Homily on the Passion of St Stephen 
warns : 


Ondrede se goda bet he fealle ; hogige se yfela bat he 
astande.*° 


[ Let the good man dread lest he should fall ; let the evil 
one take care that he remains standing. ] 


Heremod, in spite of early promise, fell a prey to weamet, or 
‘passion’, among other things. He abused his God-given 
abilities : 

breat bolgenmod beodgeneatas, 

eaxlgesteallan, | op bet he ana hwearf, ' 

mere beoden mondreamum from. 

Seah fe hine mihtig God megenes wynnum, 

cafebum stepte, ofer ealle men 

for§ gefremede.”’*” 


[ the enraged one ‘killed (his) table-companions, his com- 
rades-in-arms, until he, famous prince, turned (away) alone 
from the joys of men, although mighty God (had) exalted 
him with the joys of strength, (and) would have advanced 
him over all men. ] 
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As a result he : 
dreamleas gebad 
pet he bes gewinnes, weorc browade, 
leodbealo longsum.?° 


[ suffered joyless, so that he endured distress, long-lasting 
affliction for that strife. ] 


Hrothgar now openly expresses what Klaeber calls the ‘pedagogic 
purpose’*® of his ‘Sermon’. Addressing Beowulf, he says : 


Du Pe lær be Bon, 
gumcyste ongit 1° i 
[ Teach your(self) from this, understand (what) muni- 
ficence (is). ] 


The word that comes closest to gumcyste in the list quoted by 
Schiicking®! is largitas, and, like persuabilis and exultatio bonorum 
is yet another quality the king must cultivate. Heremod, we are 
told: ; 
neallas beagas geaf 

Denum efter dome.” ? 

[ did not give precious rings at all to the Danes in order to 

obtain glory. ] 


From Ælfric’s Homily for Midlent Sunday (Second Discourse) 
we may deduce that Heremod’s sin is not only weamet, or ‘passion’, 
but also gytsung,®” or ‘covetousness’, which seems to account for 
his lack of munificence. At the root of both sins, of course, lies 
the one sin which is the fountainhead of all others. It is referred 
to in Old English mostly as oferhygd or modignyss, meaning ‘pride’. 
Hrothgar does turn to pride specifically later in his ‘Sermon’. What 
is important at this point is the manner in which the outcome of 
Heremod’s conduct is mentioned. In the Old English Cura Pasto- 
ralis, XVII, referred to earlier, we hear of the ruler who: 


forsieh& fa fe h(i)m underfiodde bec, and ne mag 
ongietan fa e him beo§ on gecynde and on feawum 
gelice.® * 

[ despises his subjects, and cannot perceive that they are his 
equals in birth and virtue. ] 
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This is somewhat like Heremod. But then Gregory goes c on to 
compare such a ruler explicitly with Lucifer who: g 


geearnode mid his agne inngegonce Sone pytt fe he on 
aworpen wearg ...°§ 


[ obtained through his own presumption the abyss into 
which he was cast ... ] = g 


The Beowulf-poet is definitely less explicit about Heremod’s end. 
Hrothgar’s reference to the tyrant king’s leodbealo longsum is deli- 
berately ambiguous. It may refer to long-lasting torments in hell 
or merely to the king’s isolation and eventual overthrow. His 
description of Heremod turning away from the joys of men may 
similarly be linked with the motif of the exile, so common in Old 
English Heroic and Elegiac poetry. The -Wanderer is the best- 
Known example. In The Wife’s Lament too, we have an exile. She 
is pursued by the hatred of the man who was once beloved. We 
may, On the other hand, think of the specifically Christian theme of 
the murderer being an outcast, which we encountered earlier with 
regard to Grendel in Beowulf itself." The counter-example of 
tyrannus, or the tyrant king may be, as Schticking claims,®" a device 
borrowed from the Church Fathers (St Augustine in particular), 
but it is applied in this poem to the Heroic world with restraint, 
which results in a rich ambiguity. 


In the next and longest section of the ‘Sermon’, the individual 
case of Heremod serves as a springboard for a general comment on 
God’s gifts to man, and human pride. This transition from the 
particular to the universal is a pattern repeated not only later in 
Beowulf, for example during the speech of the dying hero at the 
end, but also elsewhere in Old English poetry. Once again, The 
Wanderer offers one.of the best-known instances. 


The opening lines of this section of the ‘Sermon’, celebrating the 
wisdom and power of God are perhaps the most ‘Christian- 
sounding’ ones in the whole speech. Immediately after them comes 
a passage which has raised problems for scholars : 


Hwilum he on lufan lete§ hworfan 
monnes modgefonc.°® 
20 
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This may mean that God, in His love for man, allows the human 
mind to follow what it desires. .On the other hand, as Schiicking: 
claims, lufu may refer ta ‘the basic vice of the evil ones ... which 
perhaps only renders Augustine’s amor sui.°* In that case, 
Hrothgar is claiming that God allows man the exercise of free will 
in indulging vainglory and pride. The idea recurs in various forms 
in Old English literature. To give only one example, in King 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
Philosophy asks the author (in this case, Alfred, and not Boethius, 
as the passage is one of Alfred’s many interpolations) ; 


‘Hu wolde be nu lician gif hwilc swige rice cyning were 
nefde næane freone mon on eallum his rice, ac weren ealle 
piowe ?? Da cwæ§ ic: ‘Ne buhte me hit no rihtlic, ne eac 
nauht gerisenlic, gif him sceolden biowe-men penian.’*° 


[‘How would it please you now if there were a very powerful 
king, and he had no free men at all in his kingdom, but all 
_ were bondmen?’ Then I said, ‘It would not seem to me 
right and also not at all fitting, if bondmen should serve 
him.’ ] 
Philosophy then explains that God allows free will to operate for 
the same reason that makes a king ensure the existence of free men 
in his kingdom. In other words, men have the option to do right 
and deserve eternal reward, or to do wrong and earn punishment. 


The young warrior Beowulf, who has earned glory above all 
other men, and who has been lavishly rewarded, seems to be dange- 
rously close to the temptation of self-love. If he does not restrain 
oferhygd, it will, as it did with Heremod, put to sleep his sawele 
hyrde** (guardian of the soul). Then: 


' bona swife neah, 
se be of flanbogan fyrenum sceoteg.*? 


[ the slayer (is) very near, he who shoots wickedly from the 
f bow. ] aa e 


The irony is that the proud man who has been so successful and 
invincible physically, conquering worolde dælas*® (large parts of the 
world), is helpless when struck at the heart with pride; him 
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bebeorgan ne con** ( [he] does not know how to defend himself). 
It is interesting how, while Germanic legends such as Heremod’s are 
given a Christian interpretation in the poem, the specifically 
Christian allusion to the arrows of the devil is expanded.in terms of 
a regular Heroic battle : 


bonne big on hrebre under helm drepen biteran 
stræle.45 


[ Then is he struck at heart, in his vitals, with the bitter 
arrow. ] 


The reference to the arrows of the devil has, of course, numerous 
parallels in homiletic literature. To cite only one, in Aélfric’s 
Homily on the Greater Litany, Tuesday, we hear that while Furseus 
was being taken up to heaven: 


a deoflu feohtende scuton heora fyrenan flan ongan $a 
sawle.*® 


[ The devils then, fighting, shot their fiery darts against the 
soul. ] 


The proud man, in his complacency, loses awareness of his 
destiny and forgets the need to be munificent. Soon, however, his 
physical strength declines, his body begins to deteriorate. Another 
man then seizes all that was his. Hrothgar therefore tells 
Beowulf : 

... Pæt selre geceos, 
ece redas ; oferhyda ne gym.*? 


[ ... choose that better (option), eternal gains ; do not yield 
to pride. ] 


The statement is once again homiletic, without being too explicit. 
Hrothgar warns Beowulf against forgetting the inevitability of 
death because of present glory granted by God, and urges him to 
strive after “eternal gains’. However, there is no unambiguous 
mention of eternal life in heaven in the presence of God — which 
we have in the concluding sections of poems like The Wanderer and 
The Seafurer — just as there is no clear reference to endless 
torments in hel], The point will become clear if we consider a few 
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extracts from Ælfrics Catholic. Homilies, In- the Homily, on the 
Beginning of Creation men are told : os i 


_ mid micelre gymene forbugag unrihtwysnysse, and gecar- 
` nia§ mid godum weorcum fat ece lif mid Gode se fe ana 
On ecnysse rixag.‘® s 


[ with great care eschew unrighteousness, and merit with 
good works that eternal life with God, who alone rules 
Li 6 éternally. ] 


In the Homily for the First Sunday in Lent we hear: 


Ne ‘behyde ge eowerne goldhord on eorfan ... ; ac hordiag 
© eowerne goldhord on heofenum ... Soflice, aer faer þin 
goldhord is, ber bi§ pin heorte.‘® 


[ Do not hide your treasure in the earth ...; but hoard your 
ae treasure in heaven... Truly, where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be. ] 


The second ’-passage is perhaps closer to the pestesined Christianity 
of Beowulf. 


„In the catalogue of different kinds of death: that follows, the 
reference,.is: once again to physical injuries. The context does not 
encourage us to attach any metaphorical sense to the two phrases, 
Syres feng"? (grasp of fire), and gares fliht®* (flight of the spear, which, 
in another context, might have been a variation.of the arrows of the 
devil). The catalogue has parallels both in classical and ecclesias- 
tical literature. Similarities ‘with such catalogues in Wulfstan’s 
sermons and the Blickling Homilies have frequently been pointed 
out. However, as Klaeber says, ‘the eternal reward is praised as 
the better part; the other side, the unavoidable bad end after the 
death of the sinner remains unmentioned in the sermon.’** . Of 
course, Klaeber has..simplified matters ; the /eodbealo longsum of 
Heremod leaves the question deliberately equivocal, as we have 
seen : , 

Swa ic Hring-Dena hund missera 
weold under wolcoum.5? 


: [So [ ruled the Ring-Danes andes the heavens” for a 
hundred half-years. ] 
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As’ at several points in the poem, we return with a swa from thé 
general to the particular. Hrothgar illustrates his point about the 
reversal of fortune with reference to the sudden change in his 
kingdom brought about by the visitations of Grendel, after years 
during which the Danes had become a politically preddminant 
power under Hrothgar., Heremod’s political tyranny had been 
repaid with political action on the part of his subjects. He had 
been isolated and then driven ` away by them. Inthe case of 
Hrothgar, political ascendancy is disrupted not by any correspon: 
ding political upheaval, but by supernatural interference. Hrothgat 
now thanks the Creator for bringing the terror to an end, and invites 
Beowulf to the feast, promising to reward him the next day. 


Two points strike us regarding this ‘Sermon’. Firstly, in the 
test of the poem the historical ‘saga’ material tends to bein the 
background and the fabulous element is emphasized through, 
Beowulf’s battles with the monsters. The -conflict is, of course, 
given a Christian colouring by linking Grendel to the race of Cains 
This ‘Sermon’ occupies a central position in the poem, ‘between 
Beowulf’s victories against Grendel and his mother onthe one hand, 
and his fatal ‘struggle against the dragon on the-other. In it; the 
fabulous elements are the ones in the background, while the focus is 
on -Germanic legend through which Hrothgar establishes | his 
argument against pride. 


The effect is not only that Beowulf’s present achievements are 
seen in Christian terms, but he is also seen as belonging to a society 
in which the older Heroic values seem to have been fused with the 
new Christian ones. This is why the religious elements .mingle 
so inextricably with the Heroic in the.poem. It certainly supports 
Klaeber’s opinion that while the poet was steeped in Christianity, 
and saw everything .in a Christian light, he was also a man with 
philosophical breadth of vision.** This made him exercise the wise 
restraint which he shows in introducing Christian ideas in his poem. 
He thereby reinterpreted a pre-Christian legend for his own times. 


u 

Secondly, Hrothgar’s ‘Sermon’ should caution us—as it success- 
fully has — against reading too much allegory into Beowulf’s struggles 
against the monsters. Throughout the speech there runs, as we bave 
seen, the idea that physical achievements dull spiritual alertness. 
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In other words, Beowulf’s battles must be seen as events which 
actually took place. Hence too, Klaeber’s view of Beowulf as a sort 
of Christ-figure5> must be looked upon with some reservations. 
Beowulf has not at this point conquered evil finally and completely ; 
hence the need to caution him against pride and complacency. 


The ‘Sermon’ of Hrothgar, therefore, reinforces the restrained 
Christian colouring of the poem without bringing it into any 
jarring conflict with its Heroic elements. It also gives us hints 
regarding how we are to regard the fabulous core of the narrative. 
It is a speech of crucial importance in the epic. 
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THE ENGLISH ‘B’ COURSE AND MEDIAEVAL STUDIES > 


SAILENDRA KUMAR SEN 


IT SEEMS to be in keeping with the century-old tradition of 
post-graduate English teaching in Calcutta University -that the 
Department of English should devote to mediaeval studies a special 
number of its journal. I do not think that the English Department 
in any other Indian university would now do so. 


The postgraduate English syllabus here has always had the 
two courses ‘A’ and ‘B’, and the explanation is that the. syllabus 
pattern was determined by the academic background of the English 
gentlemen who taught at Calcutta University and Presidency College 
and who had their own education in Oxford. Till the.end of 
the sixties, Oxford University offered three courses in English : two 
being entirely language courses; the third, the single literature 
course, having three compulsory papers on Old and Middle English 
literature. I have not been able to find out about the nature of the 
syllabus followed in other English universities at the beginning of 
this century. However, the Englishmen who came over here to teach 
were (till about 1935) mostly from Oxford. 


The English ‘B’ course here was clearly modelled on the Oxford 
literature course. As there, here too the intention was that students 
should be able to read Old and Middle English literary texts in the 
original; acquaintance with them in translations is not a substitute 
for the experience which the reading of the original text provides. 
My own experience is that one should not read Beowulf, if one does 
not care to read this noble poem in the language in which it was 
written. A translation gives a distorted idea. 


The Oxford-educated gentlemen who taught here decided, rightly, 
that the two language courses in English would not be suitable for 
Indian students. Apparently, they thought too, remembering both 
the inclinations and needs of Indian students, that they all should 
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not be subjected to the drill of learning Old and Middle English. 
An option was provided by the ‘A’ course, in which Chaucer 
was almost the only author before the Renaissance whom one 
studied in the original text. Most students exercised this option. 


Generalising, one may distinguish between the study of the 
literature of one’s own country and that of a foreign literature. 
The rationale of the English syllabus in Oxford University was 
that the study of the literature of one’s own country should be 
inclusive. An English university teaching a degree course in 
French literature may not require students to have a detailed first- 
hand acquaintance with a large number of mediaeval texts The 
study of a foreign literature may be selective. But English students, 
opting for the study of their own literature at the university level, 
would not comprehend the rich complexity of the English literary 
tradition without knowing the literatures ‘of the periods before 
and after the Norman Conquest and the late Middle Ages. 
Knowing about them from historians and translators would not be 
enough. 


I do not think any of us would suggest that the postgraduate 
Bengali syllabus in this university may not include for study many 
texts earlier than the literary renaissance brought about by contacts 
with English literature and thought and reaction against the colonial 
administration. At the same time, it is as it should be that the 
majority of the students in the post-graduate English Department 
should opt for the ‘A’ course, which assumes, that (barring a 
little of Chaucer and-one or two fourteenth-century poems) to 
know about the literature before the classical renaissance is 
enough. 


All this does ‘not affect the validity of the argument for retaining 
for some students the ‘B’ course. Questions both of the language 
and the literature are involved. Many English words are not 
properly understood if one does not know their etymology and 
early usage. A study of the native or the Anglo-Saxon element, the 
larger part of the French element and a large part of the Latin 
element in the English language requires a thorough knowledge of 
Old and Middle English. A person who would not know a language 
in eight centuries of its literary use handicaps himself. Many may, 
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argue that this is not a handicap. Many do think that a person who 
has little or no Sanskrit may be a master of the Bengali language, 
would “know” all its “stops”. 


The ‘A’ course prescribes one or two of the Canterbury Tales and 
the Prologue, but a person knows Chaucer only when he reads him 
without difficulty in the language he wrote and has a thorough first- 
hand acquaintance with mediaeval literature, English and continental. 
Incidentally, the two greatest Indian teachers of Chaucer in this 
university and at Presidency College were men known for their 
sound mediaeval scholarship, Professor Praphulla Chandra Ghosh 
and Professor Taraknath Sen. Our universities, unless they ask post- 
graduate students to read Chaucer in modern renderings and know 
about him from historians and critics, need teachers whose own 
knowledge of mediaeval literature is not second-hand. However, the 
question is much wider than that of the study of Chaucer only, The 
romantics’ and the moderns’ interest in the Middle Ages may be 
literary or critical and antiquarian (as was the interest of 
Renaissance Europe in the classical literatures of a remote past), 
but the sixteenth and the (early and mid) seventeenth century 
had many roots reaching deep into the soil of the Middle Ages. It 
was a simple and direct relationship. The ‘B’ course has a paper on 
‘mediaeval European classics’, and the present writer who is an 
external member of the Board of post-graduate studies suggested that 
the ‘A’ course too should have it. The ‘A’ course has (since the 
mid sixties) papers on classical literature, modern European 
literature and American literature as three of the available options. 
Relevance to English literary studies in general and intrinsic value 
being the criterion, another option may well be the paper on 
‘mediaeval European classics’, 


The native or the Anglo-Saxon strain is the most important 
single element in the complex English literary sensibility, and 
in Beowulf one can study this strain when it was yet relatively 
unmodified. And when one has identified that strain, there are 
new dimensions to one’s appreciation of The Waste Land, Donne’s 
religious poems, the philosophical temper of Shakespearian tragedy, 
the English poetical attitude to Nature. The subject is large, 
and we cannot consider it here. English literature has received 
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freely from other literatures in successive periods. We have merely 
suggested that a person who has experienced the poetry of Beowulf 
gains by his being helped to distinguish the native Anglo-Saxon 
strain in the evolving and increasingly complex English literary 
tradition. He sees many things better, in the long perspective 
of bistory. 


There may be room in this short essay for one particular 
question, prosodic but basically literary. Ido not know if many 
scholars have pointed out how near the Old English verse measure 
(barring the compulsive alliteration) is to one of the basic rhythmic 
patterns of English poetic thought; and where it is different, 
historically how interesting that difference is. (The alliteration was 
an attribute of its being recitative verse. The verse has a character 
apart from it.) G. M. Hopkins was responding to a deep-seated 
Anglo-Saxon instinct in him when he devised his measure (Iam 
not thinking of the alliteration which too he had, but for his 
own purpose, to reinforce the effect he sought from free syllabic 
writing. However, Hopkins is better mentioned in a later context.) 
The four features of Old English verse that have a permanent 
‘relevance are that it (i) ıs uprhymed, (1i) bas in each line a fixed 
number of stresses with a varying number of unstressed syllables, 
(iii) has a shifting caesura, (iv) may allow the sense to be carried over 
from one line to another. The verse is consecutive; there are 
constraints neither of rhyme nor stanzaic patterns. In great poetry 
and poetic drama, the idiom of thought and feeling and the verse are 
one. One is not considering things marginal, when one considers 
the verse of Beowulf; or the verse of Hamlet, Paradise Lost, and the 
Prelude. The unrhymed iambic pentameter verse in which Surrey 
translated two books of the Aeneid was a personal triumph. It 
had a brilliant destiny, but we are now trying to find out what may 
have gone into the making of this “strange metre”, as John Day 
described it, publishing in 1554 the translation of the fourth Book. 
One guess is that Surrey took a hint from the Italian versi sciolti. 
His elder contemporary Wyatt was an admirer of Chaucer and 
an eager reader of mediaeval poetry, and Surrey may have read 
Piers Plowman, Gawain and the Green Knight and Pearl. Or, 
he may not have done so; and in trying to recapture in English the 
effect of the stately Virgilian hexameter, he was only obeying, 
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an instinct. The point is that the Old English measure and 
blank verse, with all their prosodic differences, have basic features in 
common: have sweep and continuity and varied movement. 
Unrhymed ; consecutive ; variable, less or more, in the position of 
the caesura; the sense drawn out from line to line, though not as 
frequently and as variously in one as in the other, Blank verse is 
free from the constraint of alliteration. The freedom to have fewer 
or more syllables is missed, but the capaciousness of the ten-syllable 
line with five (for four) stresses compensates for part of this loss. 
And if the loss is not fully compensated, the discipline of a line 
of a fixed number of syllables is an offsetting advantage. 


What happens when (after centuries) this discipline is felt as a 
constraint and seems irksome? That is how some modern poetry 
and poetic drama has seen its problem. The argument for rejection 
is that the verse fails to follow the contours of the thought, the 
movements of the mind. Interestingly, the solution has ofter seemed 
to lie in going back, knowledgeably or instinctively, to forms of 
unrhymed verse known before Surrey had gifted blank verse to 
English poetry. Perhaps the heavy alliteration of the old verse has 
obscured a point that would else have been evident. The point 
should not be over-stressed, but it bears repeating that there is 
much Old English verse, the converse in Hrothgar’s hall, Beowulf’s 
stoical addresses, the rebellious Satan’s harangue, which obtained 
speech rhythms appropriate to persons and occasions, working on a 
prosodic base in essential features suggestive of the one poets 
and dramatists have now been experimenting with. The greatest 
English poet and dramatist of this century has allowed us into his 
workshop. T.S. Eliot, in the essay “Poetry and Drama” ( 1951), 
originally a lecture delivered at Harvard University and collected 
in the volume On Poetry and Poets (London, 1967), explains 
how he saw his problem about fashioning a dramatic language 
for his plays, which would “give the effect of conversation. 
The rhythm of regular blank verse had become too remote from 
the movement of modern speech.” In Murder in the Cathedral, 
he “kept in mind” the versification of the mediaeval morality play 
Everyman.* But Murder in the Cathedral is a religious play, with 
a theme from a “remote historical period,” and when, beginning 
with The Family . Reunion, he came to write on contemporary 
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life, he felt that he would have to face the problem afresh. 
The student of Old English poetry who has in his ears the verse 
rhythm of Beowulf will read with interest what Eliot writes. ‘*... my 
first concern was the problem of the versification, to find a rhythm 
close to contemporary speech, in which the stresses could be made 
to come wherever we should naturally put them, in uttering the 
particular phrase on the particular occasion. What 1 worked out is 
substantially what I have continued to employ: a line of varying 
length and varying number of syllables, with a caesura and three 
stresses. The caesura and the stresses may come at different places, 
almost anywhere in the line; the stresses may be close together, or 
well separated by light syllables ; the only rule being that there must 
be one stress on one side of the caesura and two on the other.”* 
What Eliot says here of his dramatic verse would need some modi- 
fication to be true of a large body of modern (including his) poetry, 
the number both of stresses and unstressed syllables to a line being 
variable. 


Literary history has many surprises. Unrhymed verse has given 
English its great poetic drama and a major part of its great poetry, the 
exploitation of its possibilities showing, over the long history of 
its use from the earliest times, oscillations within very wide 
limits between less and more freedom. The evolution was from the 
free use of light syllables in lines of varying length to the discipline 
of a. pentameter line of a fixed number of syllables ; and now the 
swing is again to the freedom of lines long or short, with fewer or 
more light syllables, distributed unevenly. In all these changes, the 
aim has been to make verse render the idiom of thought and feeling 
and yield the right speech (or voice) rhythm. The changes, 
successively, have been experiments in new directions. Interestingly, 
they are cyclical. More interesting is the large measure of continuity 
which too one finds, the changes being in the mature and degree of 
modulations in verse which is unrhymed, of large scope and varied 
in movement, consecutive, and easily lends itself to these modula- 
tions. The old alliteration gets in the way of our perception of this 
continuity. The verse of Beowulf, in the effect it shows itself 
capable of producing in a great variety of situations, not in the 
solemn moments only, is not far distant from the blank verse of 
Elizabethan tragedy and the Miltonic epic ; and modern poetry and 
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poetic drama, trying to distance itself from blank verse, gets near to 
the Old English measure. The variations, which in this or that 
period. have seemed to serve the poetic purpose- best, are on a 
(recognisably) common verse base. 7 


It may be said that we have for some time preoccupied ourselves 
with the question of the poetic medium, when we should have tried 
to show how one, rising from a reading of Beowulf (and four or five 
other Old English poems), understands the English poetic mind 
better. But this would need more room for an extended considera- 
tion of matters than an essay gives one. We have had to be content 
to suggest what gives the new insight, and to consider one matter, ; 


Each period of English literature has in the present century 
accumulated around it an enormously large volume of historical and 
critical scholarship, and in the seventies the University of Oxford 
made the study of Old and Middle English optional for literature 
students. However, the option is there. And even those who do 
not exercise the option are expected to get to know at first-hand the 
literature and thought of mediaeval Europe in some of the more 
important works. The academic discipline in English universities 
induces in students of the literature of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century a consciousness of the rich mediaeval heritage. 


W., P. Ker gave to one of his books the title “The Dark Ages” 
to destroy the notion that the words of the title are a proper 
description of the ages that came between the classical civilisations 
of Greece and Rome and the Revival of Learning. That was nearly 
a century ago; in India the notion persisted, and appears to have 
grown stronger in many quarters. “The value of an English optional 
‘B’ course in Calcutta University is better appreciated when one 
finds that this option is not available now in any other Indian 
university. The post-independence Indian universities never had 
it (one or two have elements of Old and Middle English ) ; 
and the older universities have ceased to have it or anything 
like its equivalent. A good part of the explanation may be 
found in the Indian temperament. One’s concern is the greater 
because even here one does not have now the climate of studies in 
which some very distinguished teachers of English, who as students 
had offered the ‘A’ course, acquired a scholarly interest in mediaeval 
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literature, and imbued their own students with that interest. 
-Praphulla Chandra Ghosh and his pupil Taraknath Sen have 
already been mentioned; another is their pupil and my contem- 
porary, Amal Bhattacharji.* The growing indifference to mediaeval 
studies makes one fear that the Department may not produce such 
men in future. The awareness of the value of these studies seems 
to be increasingly confined to persons who, after education at the 
college ( or the post-graduate) level here, have gone on to an English 
university for self-improvement. [t is mostly from them now that 
‘the students of English literature in our colleges and universities— 
rather, the few who have both the opportunity and the academic 
will — can imbibe this awareness. i 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 The “incidence of rhyme and allliteration seem[s] almost fortuitous” ; I 
have borrowed the words from Nevill Coghill’s analysis of the verse of 
Everyman in his edition (1965) of Murder in the Cathedral, One may 
say what gives the effect of spoken verse is that the lines, with three or 
four stresses each, have a varying number of unevenly distributed light 
syllables and are of varying length. The syllabic freedom was directly in 
the tradition of the old alliterative verse ; regular rhymed verse was an 
import from France. 


2 Pp. 80-82. g 


3 The Cambridge journal Modern Language Review published Professor 
Ghosh’s contribution on Chaucer. Earlier in this essay, I should have 
mentioned some distinguished scholars who as students had opted for the 
‘B’ course; Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s work in his own area was inter- 
nationally known, so was S. K. Das’s in his; Phiroz Dustoor published 
his contributions on mediaeval drama in English learned journals. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Phiroz Dustoor were Praphulla Chandra 
Ghosh’s pupils at Calcutta University and Presidency College. 
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